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“We cannot attain Yreedom ae want until every man, woman and child—especially the 
mothers and the little children—shall have enough of the right kind of food to enable them to 
develop their full and inherited capacity for health and well being.’—Sir John Orr in World 


of Plenty (page 10). 
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Colour Bar and 
Culture 


THEY DON’T OBJECT TO FILLING THEIR 
bellies with food brought through 
torpedo and blockade by negro or 
Jewish sailors; they don’t object to 
battles being fought for them by 
Indian or Moroccan troops, but they 
chalk and whisper anti-negro and 
anti-semitic slanders and slogans in 
streets and public lavatories, in surrep- 
titious pamphlets and in bars. 


And not only these, whose proper 
lebensraum is in the closets where they 
scrawl, but others; the hotel manager 
who quietly turned away Leary Con- 
stantine, the mem-sahibs of the W.L.A. 
who refused their white uniform to 
West Indian Miss Amelia King, the 
landladies who turn away the Lascar 
seaman seeking bed and board; all 
kill our unity of nations, peoples fight- 
ing for the future. 


And different nations now unite for 
culture, asforwar. Regard the goodwill 
tour of Izdik Feffer, a Yiddish poet, 
Colonel of the Red Army, and Professor 
Solomon Mikhoels, the director of the 
Moscow State Jewish Theatre. After 
the U.S.A. and Canada, Britain is 
their destination, and Britain will be 
told how Jewish drama has been 
played on all the Eastern fronts to the 
soldiers of the nearly 200 nationalities 
of the Soviet Union. 


Next month, too, the first negro 
theatre in Britain opens at the Arts 
Theatre, starring Robert Adams in 
Eugene O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun. 
Production by Van Gyseghem, decor 
by Bernard Sarron. . That’s negro, 
American, British, Jewish if you want 
to label them. 


Maybe this unity will shame the 
thoughtless advocates of prejudice and 
colour bar, and make them see the 
possibilities of unity in culture, as in 
battle; for some don’t see the conse- 
quences of their piddling prejudice. 


Those who are prejudiced for their 
Fascist ends belong across the sea with 
Rosenburg and Streicher, but must 
not take with them the fools who yet, 
through education and the arts, can be 
converted to our side, with all the 
peoples and the nations and the 
languages and coloured skins of all the 
earth. 


Notes and Comments 


Bernard Sarron. 
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THE COSTUMES AND SETTINGS OF “‘ SPAN- 
ish Village” have met with quite remark- 
able praise not only from the critics 
but also from the Board of Trade 
because they were almost entirely 
fashioned of unrationed material. 

We asked Bernard Sarron, the 
twenty-eight-year-old architect now 
working in the art department of the 
Ealing studios, who did the designs for 
Unity, what was his secret. 

‘* There really isn’t any secret,” he 
grinned. ‘‘ The management com- 
mittee asked for costumes that would 
be cheap and, if possible, not require 
many coupons and Eric Capon the 
producer wanted costumes that would 
take the light well. 

‘*The only materials that fulfilled 
both requirements were hessian, black- 
out and butter muslin.” 

Sarron first went to Unity Theatre 
in 1938. He played ‘*‘ Doc Benjamin ” 
in Waiting for Lefty, and was Dame 
in the famous Babes in the Wood panto- 
mime which guyed the Munich agree- 
ment. 


COCKNEY COMICS 


Talking of Unity reminds us that 
very few critics have mentioned that 
Alfred (Alfie to you) Bass was at the 
King’s Cross Theatre with Harry Ross 
whose part in Mr. Bolfry he has 
now taken over. 

In fact, they were both members of 
the Plant in the Sun cast that won 
the British Drama League’s National 
Community Festival for Unity in 1939. 
The war broke up this great team and 
of the rest of the quintette that formed 
its*nucleus; one i374) HO “detail” 
somewhere in England, another was 
taken prisoner at Dunkirk, and the 
fifth fills up forms in the Ministry of 
Food. 

Ross had to give up his part of the 
cockney soldier in Mr. Bolfry to go 
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into My Sister Eileen at the Savoy. 


NON-BELLIGERENCY 


A nice story comes from Hubert 
Nicholson. Snatching a week-end in 
London last month, he went into a 
Charing Cross Road book shop where 
the elegant male assistant was arranging 
books on the shelves. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Nicholson—of course I 
remember you.”” A book was dropped 
neatly into place. ‘* Yes—your novel, 
‘Face Your Lover’... Your auto- 
biography, ‘ Half My Days and Nights’ 
... Yes, and your poetry. .. . Of course 
we'll give your new book a good display 

. of course.”? Another book was set 
primly and precisely into position. 
‘“ And what are you doing now ?” 

‘*T’m working in a munitions fac- 
tory,” said Nicholson. 

““Qh, well, yes,” said the young 
man with a wan and distant smile. 
‘*'That’s important too.” 


WITH THE FORCES 


Geraldo’s band should be able to 
write some interesting memoirs by the 
end of this war. To the example they 
have set by helping the war effort 
through their work with the B.B.C. 
and in the factories is now added a 
tour of the Middle East Forces. 

This is a welcome continuation of the 
policy of improving the standard of 
the entertainment given to our troops 
overseas. Geraldo’s band is the first 
front-rank band, we believe, to go 
abroad. It won’t be the last—if the 
musicians have their way. 


A.I.A.’8 NEW PREMISES 


One notable feature of the A.I.A. 
has been its general growth in import- 
ance during the war. One aspect is the 
necessity for a permanent London 
centre. To satisfy this need the 
Association have taken over the room 


at 84 Charlotte Street, which so suc- 
cessfully held the recent Hogarth 
exhibition. These premises are to be 
known as the Charlotte Street Centre. 
A. very interesting programme has 
been drafted, including regular Wed- 
nesday evening discussions on such 
subjects as Films, Posters, Stage Set- 
tings, Book Illustrations, Exhibitions, 
Mural Paintings, etc., in war time. 
On Sunday afternoons the premises 
are to be used as a workshop where 
artists will carry out specific jobs, 
having as their aim the development of 
the cultural life of the British people. 


NOTTINGHAM EXHIBITION 


Not only in London has the influence 
of the A.I.A. been felt. The Notting- 
ham Designer’s Group staged for the 
town’s Holidays at Home programme 
an Exhibition under the title of ‘‘ Art 
For All.”? Place chosen was one of the 
largest stores in the town and the 
Exhibition was opened in the first week 
by Ernest Thesiger, and in the second 
by the Lord Mayor. 

The painting section included a 
number of the exhibits which were seen 
in the A.I.A. ‘‘ For Liberty ’? Exhibi- 
tion, as well as works of local artists. 

Attendance on the first day was no 
fewer than 1,300, and in the two weeks, 
15,000 people came to see the Exhibi- 
tion. 


SPEED Y-LINE 
‘* Speedy-Line ” is a name that you 
are likely to hear quite a lot of in the 
future, and a figure that is going to be 
very familiar. He is a wiry little bloke 
made up of a series of ‘‘ p’s” with 
elongated hafts, representing legs, arms 
and body, and very small loops 
representing head, hands and feet. 
The “‘ P ” is for Plesseys and ‘‘ Speedy- 
Line” is the name given to their 
production symbol, the little chap who 
runs up and down their charts. What 
is this to you? Just this. Two of 
Plesseys’ employees have written a 
song about ‘‘ Speedy-Line ” which is 
so good and lively that the Plessey 
workers when singing it increase their 
production appreciatively. 
Arrangements are now being made 
by the W.M.A. to publish the song 
and give it the widest publicity. There 
must be many other such songs which 
are not heard outside the factory 
where they originated. This is a pity 
since they could probably help the 
war effort considerably if these workers 
songs were made generally available. 
Let us hope that the success of 
‘“Speedy-Line ” will unearth some 
more of these songs. 


Lope da Vega and Unity Theatre 


by Katherine Hopwood 


OUR IGNORANCE OF THE SPANISH PLAY- 
wright Lope da Vega (1562-1635) is 
abysmal in this country and Unity 
Theatre is to be congratulated on the 
fact that it has produced his play 
Fuente Ovejuna (Spanish Village). Any 
man so prolific as to write over eight 
hundred plays is worthy of attention 
almost on that score alone, but there is 
more than fertility in Lope’s creative 
genius. He was the father of Spanish 
drama not so much by his innovations 
as by the way he developed certain 
characteristics of the Spanish theatre, 
making them an integral part of it. 
Variety is the keynote of his work 
and his sources range from the Bible, 
Mythology, Greek and Roman history, 
Spanish history to contemporary life. 
His best plays are those pertaining to 
Spanish life and customs, partly because 
he had contact with the types and 
manners of his day and partly because 
he was so steeped in the folklore of his 
country that he understood what 
appealed most to his audience. Within 
this section of his works we find an 
amazing variety of treatment. ‘True he 
uses in many of them the dramatic. 


conventions of disguises, underplots,. 


coincidences and stock characters; true, 
his character studies are often obvious, 
for his peasants can be very rustic, his 
lovers very gallant; but notwithstanding, 
some of the characters stand out for 
themselves and are not merely puppets 
whose strings the dramatist manipu- 
lates. 

Let us turn to certain of his achieve- 
ments as regards the characters. Lope 
gives more importance to the role of 
the ‘‘ Gracioso.”” or funny man, who is 
usually the hero’s servant. ‘This charac- 
ter may be, like Nufio in El Remedio 
en la Desdicha, coarse, boorish, with no 
opinion of his master’s sense of chivalry. 
Or else he may be like Pelayo in 
El Mejor Alcalde el Rey; supplying. wit, 
humour with his puns and repetition of 
words, and contrast of character with 
his idealist master. So Lope can make 


a human being out of a theatrical stock 
character and increase his dramatic 
force. 

To women Lope gave a much greater 
place,in drama. Previously there had 
been two types only; either a colourless 
heroine who supplied the feminine part, 
or else a crafty, superstitious, avaricious 
witch. With Lope the heroine, may be 
the wronged woman whose honour is 
to be avenged, or a happy lover, like 
Elvira in El Remedio, or a cold beauty 
like Clara in Porfiar hasta Morir, or the 
skittish Ines in El Caballero de Olmedo. 

On the whole Lope portrayed char- 
acters chosen from all ranks of society 


but he also wove stories round legendary 
figures. He knew the ballads inside out 
and they exerted a great influence on 
his plots. In Porfiar hasta Morir he 


dramatises a ballad subject, well known 
to his audience but adds incidents to the 
story and gives a new ending to the 
familiar theme. The whole of £I 
Caballero de Olmedo was inspired by a 
folk song. The ballads also influenced 
his verse and though in any play we 
may find rhyming couplets, long lines 
with triple rhyme, sonnets for the 
monologue, and other forms, the lovely 
liquid ballad measure with assonance 
every other line, predominates. Here 
again we see Lope’s sense of theatre. 
The people, well acquainted withythat 
verse form, would easily follow ityon 
the stage and the convention of 
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dramatic verse would not seem far 


fetched. 
Lope’s historical plays often derive 
from the Chronicles and though legend 
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again plays some part in these, the 
historical outlines are based on fact. 
Fuente Ovejuna is one of this category. 
It is the story of a village invaded by a 
tyrant, but whose spirit cannot be 
broken by terrorism, torture or brute 
force. The peasants in this faraway 
village stood up to the invader just as 
to-day in the thousands of villages in 
occupied Europe they are standing up 
to the Nazis. The overlord captures 
the village, robs the peasants, loots their 
harvest, rapes their womenfolk. At 
first the villagers are dazed by this 
onslaught, but at last they can bear it 
no longer. Laurenzia, the heroine, out- 


ranged by the overlord, together with’ 


her lover about to be hanged, rallies 
them to the fight. She leads a squadron 
of other angry peasant women and 
marches to the castle. With flags flying, 
the whole village surrounds the castle, 
saves Laurenzia’s lover and kills the 
overlord. ‘Then comes the retribution. 
A judge arrives to find out who killed 
the overlord. He tortures the villagers 
one by one, but not an answer can he 
get. Each one replies with one word. 
Fuente Ovejuna. The whole village 
killed the tyrant. Eventually the king 
is summoned to see justice done. He 
must either wipe out the whole village 
or agcept failure and give it his royal 
pardon. The collective spirit of the 
village wins, and the whole village is 
pardoned. 

This play is one of many where the 
king is introduced to see that justice is 
done. Lope accepted the social struc- 
ture.of his day that maintained the 
divine right of kings, and, as the elect 
of God, the king symbolises justice. He 
is not a character in Fuente Ovejuna, 
nor human in the Caballero de Olmedo 
when he orders the death of the villain. 
He is inflexible in El Mejor Alcalde el 
Rey and will not listen to pleading or 
explanation. ‘‘I am I,” he said, and 
justice must overcome tyranny. ‘The 
king-justice symbol was needed in the 
denouement of his plays but Lope 
shows in Fuente Ovejuna that collective 
action can be as effective as royal 
intervention. 

The salient characteristics of Lope’s 
dramas are an immense variety of plots 
and characters, rapid dialogue and 
action, clear liquid verse and the gift 
of keeping his audience in suspense. 
His plays have been acted in other 
countries than Spain and Fuente Ove- 
Jjuna is especially popular in the Soviet 
Union though many of his plays are 
included in the Soviet’s repertoire of 
foreign plays. We welcome Unity 
Theatre’s choice in giving the people of 
this country an opportunity to see the 
work of one of the few really great 


dramatists and lyric poets of all times. ” 
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“This is not the sort of thing we want in OUR TIME.” Such was the 
criticism we had of this manuscript. We thought differently. From the 
trenches of the last war came many stories, first described as ‘‘mere reportage, 

which have passed into the heritage of English prose. This war has yet to 
produce the like, but we believe the author of They’ve Got No Manners 
is on the right path, so we publish this one of his efforts. It ws unpolished— 
it was written in the desert—and we have had to shorten it for these pages 
—but in it there is promise of stories to come that may find a place in our 


literature. 


CBhort Story 


They’ve Got 


No Manners 


by R. Conrad 


AT THE TIME WHEN THE EIGHTH ARMY 
began to move forward in the Western 
Desert during the autumn of 1942, 
‘* home” for us became any slight 
depression that was. below ground 
level. Along the whole of the Alamein 
line were groups of men in twos, 
threes, fours, living in holes in the 
ground. Some in shell holes, some in 
bomb craters, slit trenches, holes hewn 
by themselves laboriously out of the 
desert rock and perhaps under fire. A 
whole army clung from day to day, in 
places not daring to raise their heads, 


most of them not daring to stand. 


upright. 

Over the inevitable ridge, beyond the 
inevitable minefield, was the enemy. 
The enemy lived in holes also. Our 
guns had dug some of them, some he 
dug himself. ‘Two armies waited for 
that almost legendary event, the Big 
Push. é 

In hundreds upon hundreds of holes 
a tiny community lived. Awoke in the 
morning, cooked its food, watched and 
waited; treasured the field telephone 
that linked it to the rest of the world, 
laughed, dreamed of the girls they had 
known in Yorkshire, in Parma, in 
Hamburg, swore a lot, and waited, 
waited and slept; and sometimes they 
died. 

You couldn’t really grumble at the 
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place we had at El Mreir. It was an 
old gunpit, and was a few months 
before in Jerry’s hands. There were 
still bits of German newspapers in it, 
and an empty biscuit carton made by 
a Berlin firm. It was a good hole and 
we could actually stand up in it without 
being seen. It was wedge shaped, with 
the thick end of the wedge in front, of 
course, and this was about six feet 
high. The ‘‘ floor? was some ten feet 
square. This allowed enough room to 
walk about in the day time, and 
plenty of sleeping space, too. In one 
corner we had the telephone which 
was connected to troop H.Q. The 
other forward corner we considered to 
be the kitchen, whilst we used the back 
space for sleeping. 

It was altogether quite cosy after 
we'd got used to it a bit, and Martin 
had been busy improving things. 
Martin was pretty slick at improvising 
comforts. He wouldn’t be satisfied 
with the cooker till he had rigged up 
an oven as well. He’d scrounged some 
wood and knocked up a bookshelf for 
the half a dozen books we had between 
the four of us. All small things that 
seemed obvious when he’d done them, 
but it was always Martin who thought 
of them. No one else. : 

We’d been in this. post for several 
weeks, and expected to stay at least 


until the battle began—if it ever was 
going to begin. Our job was not diffi- 
cult, but quite important. We merely 
had to report certain special tactical 
information by phone to troop H.Q., 
and keep out of trouble. Every four 
days our food was brought to a point on 
low ground about 200 metres away, 
and we brought it up from there 
together with any letters there were for 
us. Jerry was about 2,000 metres in 
front of us. We could’ observe his 
movements through binoculars, his 
trucks moving, his tanks, and the men 
digging. 

We were out of small arms range 
though, and- there was a minefield 
between us. I doubt whether he ever 
knew that we were there, since we 
never fired, and did our best to appear 
as’ inconspicuous as possible. 

Every now and again he would lob 
a few mortars over in our direction. A 
mortar is a vicious weapon. You can’t 
hear it coming like a shell, until you 
catch the final whir as it drops on you. 
It makes a nasty mess too when it 
explodes, and I personally would far 
rather be under shell fire than mortar 
fire. Jerry uses his mortars with great 
skill. He always sent over a few rounds 
at the same time. We could reckon 
that most days he would send them over 
from ten fifteen to eleven o’clock. 

‘The mortars were not meant for us, 
but for a group of infantry a few 
hundred yards in front of us. So we 
became easy about it. Ifa shell dropped 
a‘little too close, we were surprised as 
if it were not playing the game to 
drop them twenty yards from us when 
the real target was a long way off. The 
mortars were a bit of a game for us. 
They played hell with the infantry for 
a bit though. 

Night time was the worst on our 
' job. We worked in shifts of two hours 
each. Most nights the hardest thing 

was to keep awake. If there was some 
activity along the front, guns and 
flares did this. But on quiet nights it 
was the devil of a business keeping your 
eyes from closing. Two hours doesn’t 
seem long, but when all we had to 
look at was utter blackness, unless the 
moon was up, stirred very faintly by 
starlight, it was easy to begin dozing. 
Desert nights too are not as warm as 
some people imagine. Soon after dark 
it got very chilly, and I always had a 
blanket wrapped round me as well as 
a greatcoat. 

Just before dawn, a couple of wag- 
tails used to start chirping ‘near the 
post. The birds were about all day, 
and we could never discover what they 
lived on, since they were too timid to 
come’ close enough to eat our scraps. 
They were about the only thing in the 


the world and its inhabitants. 


Western Desert that ever reminded me 
of England. 

I was listening for the birds that 
morning when I was on duty during the 
last shift. 

It was nearly seven before the tip of 
the sun, blood red, appeared behind the 
nearest 5.5. battery. Dawn was a 
favourite time for artillery duels. It 
was almost as if the guns were shaking 
themselves after a night’s rest. In the 
early morning, the shells sped through 
the air with a peculiar wanging sound. 
The whole sky seemed to echo with 
the metallic hum. I was enjoying this 
sound and stood up to watch the bursts, 
and the sudden fluff of smoke and sand 
some seven thousand metres away.- The 
rest of the lads were still asleep. It took 
more than an occasional shell to keep 
them awake. : 

Alf was cook for the day, and I had 
to wake him soon. We did a day each 
cooking since nobody was especially 
keen. I didn’t want to disturb the 
strange intimacy which had sprung 
up between the shells and myself, and, 
decided to let four more go over before 
I woke him. We developed affections 
for all sorts of odd things in the desert. 


* * * 


The fourth one hissed across the sky 
I got up and stretched. Alf was lying 
in a bent heap as I shook his leg. 

**You’re cook to-day, Alf,” I said. 

** What, me again,” he complained 
sleepily. Itwas Alf’s special prerogative 
to grouse. He was a true townsman. 
‘I seem to be the only mug what 
does cook arahnd ’ere,’’ Alf said, as he 
turned over in his blankets. The 
grumbling was an accepted part of 
him, along with his uncombed hair. 
and appetite for detective stories. 

It was as important to him as oxygen. 
His grumbling was subjective; it was 
his way of getting himself to do things 
which were unpleasant. You would 
have thought that he was an embittered 
man with a permanent grudge against 
But if 
Alf cursed, he also worked in an 


unobtrusive way. He never let us 
down. 

“*Come on,” I urged. ‘‘ Get mo- 
pile: e 


** Cook !” he exclaimed contemptu- 
ously. *‘ You’ve brought it on yerselves, 
I warn yer,” -- 

Alf got up and scratched his head 
meditatively. He was a scraggy figure; 
his hair disordered and several days 
of beard on his face, his eyes tired. 

‘Lovely view,” he remarked ex- 
pressively, gazing round at the too 
familiar stretch of sand. ‘*‘ A bloomin’ 
lovely view. How I love yer, yer sod !”’ 
This to the desert. He busied himself 


- out their blankets. 


with the stove. We used a ‘‘ Benghazi 
Cooker ”’—this was merely a petrol tin 
with air holes punched in'the sides and 
half filled with sand. The sand was 
soaked in petrol and lit. It gave off a 
fair heat for some time. Long enough 
to cook a’ meal for four men if you 
weren’t too particular; and we weren’t. 

** What time is it?” Martin asked. 
He was a stickler for precision. He 
liked to know exactly how he stood in 
relation to everything else in the world. 
Alf and Tom never bothered about 
time, as long as they got their grub’ 
and kip. But Martin had to know the 
time, the date, and the state of the 
weather before he felt himself ready 
for a day’s work. 

We sat round the fire eating out of 
mess tins. It wasn’t too bad. Alf was 
a creditable cook, and took a lot of 
quiet pride in his art, although all the 
time pretending that he didn’t care 
one way or the other whether the food 
was spoiled or not. 

‘‘Y’m_ surprisin’ meself,’’ he com- 
mented, swallowing a mouthful of 
porridge. ‘‘ Bit of grub this is.” 

Tom said. ‘‘ Where is the marge gorn ? 
I can’t eat dry bread this time o’ day.” 

““ Well, what d’yer think this ’ere 
is?’ Alf retorted, pointing to a tin 
beside him. ‘‘ Scotch bleetin’ mist or 
something ? ” 

““Can you tell what day it is 
to-day,” Martin said. ‘‘ I’ve never 
been in such a spot for not knowing 
what time or date it is.”’ 

*“You don’t ’arf worry abahtsome 
things, Martin,” Alf said. 

‘‘T’m not worried about the date,” 
Martin answered. ‘‘ But I think it’s 
about time I had a letter from that 


-wife of mine. The mail should be up 


by now, shouldn’t it?” 
x * x 

When breakfast was over, we washed 
and got on with our own jobs. They 
were the routine jobs that were done 
every morning. Martin took over the 
telephone and began to prepare the 
diary. Alf got, busy clearing up the 
breakfast things: and thinking about 
lunch. Tom was already away to find 
some wood. Wood gives off more heat 
that petrol, and when we could get 
enough, it made a valuable economy. 

I got the blankets folded up and 
things generally¥@straightened out a bit. 


- There was nearly always a lull on both 


sides round about meal times. After 
breakfast we could see the German 
infantry through our. binocs. shaking 
Our lads did too. 
It was one of several unwritten front 
line laws that no one fired on men 
shaking blankets. We became tempor- 
ary allies, against lice. 
Martin was at the telephone. 
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“H.O ? Line O.K? . 2. You're a bit 
weak . . . you’ll have to shout I can’t 
quite get what you’re saying. . . . Yes, 
that’s a bit better. No, nothing to 
report. at the moment, Ill call you 
later.” 

‘I got up and stood beside Martin 
with my head just over the rim of the 
post. Tom was busy chopping up the 
wood he had brought. He cleaved the 
wood with terrific strokes and uncanny 
accuracy. Using his muscles Tom was 
always happy. He delighted in demon- 
strating his strength. Even when the 
work he was doing was quite useless for 
the sheer joy of exercising his limbs and 
exhibiting his endurance, he would 
slog away at something which would 
have fagged anyone else long before. 

Watching him swinging the large 
axe, watching his brown body naked 
from the waist, swinging with the axe 
and the regular precision with.which 
he cleft the wood, made me feel that 
I was only half alive. 

One of our katteries began a barrage 
on some enemy transport about 3,000 
metres away from us. 
trucks seemed to be crawling through a 
dense cloud of smoke. As each shell 


landed, a fountain of smoke and sand 
rose. As it fell, we saw a truck miracu- 
lously unhit crawl on. Our guns seemed 
to be a few yards behind all the time. 


The ant-like. 


Uur shells dropped where the trucks 
had been a few minutes before. I 
wanted to stretch out my arm: and 
somehow alter the switch of the guns 
just that fraction that would have put 


“them dead on their target. 


‘*T wonder how Jerry feels under 
that lot,” Martin said. 
‘*Not much different from us, I 
don’t suppose,”’ I replied. 
* * * 


Our battery had ceased firing. A 
pall of greyish smoke hung over the 
dip where the trucks were. Of the 
trucks themselves there was no sign. 
Suddenly from behind us there was the 
sound of planes flying low. We turned 
round casually to watch them, looking 
for the familiar rings. These planes 
were wobbling curiously, and were so 
low that as they roared towards us 
Alf shouted: 

‘What the bloody hell do they 
think they’re doin’, the crazy bastards.” 

As he said this simultaneously we 
saw the black crosses on their wings and 
their machine guns opened up on us. 
For a split second the freezing spit of 
their guns crashed on our conscious- 
ness, and as we flung ourselves down I 


heard Martin shout, ‘*‘ Get down 
man!” to Tom, still standing watch- 
ing them. A tremendous clamour 


filled the sky as they flew over. Des- 
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_perately I clawed into the sand, my 


mouth filling with grit. It seemed an 
age that the bullets splashed the sand 
around me. I heard the thud, the 
crack of the guns, the roar of the 
engines all together. 

* * * 

My heart. was suddenly beating 
madly, and I knew then that they had 
gone. For a while, I lay trying to 
catch my breath and still the pounding 
of my heart.. I was sweating, and had 
an overwhelming desire to cry, because 
I knew that I was still alive. I had to 
grit my teeth to restrain my tears. | 
raised my head. 

‘* Blimey!” Alf commented, “I 
never want that to happen again. I 
could feel their breaf on me cheek.” 
He was white and trembling. I sup- 
pose I was too. Martin was lying 
beside me. My numbed brain wond- 
ered dimly why he was still lying there 
after the planes had gone. Then I saw 
the trickle of blood by his side. Martin 
was dead. As Iwas struggling to accept 
this, Alf gave a peculiar low sort of cry 
that made me swing round. 

*““Tom! Look at *im Len! Look, 
ati Tom iw? oe 

His: head was a mass of blood? Half 
of it seemed to have been shot away, 
and his brains were spattered all round 
him. A horrible mess of grey and red © 
lay on the sand. Alf began to move 
towards him, then stopped. He was- 
almost petrified with horror. 

“* They got Martin also, Alf,”’ I said 
to him. . 

‘* Dead ? ” he whispered. 

“Yes, through the heart.” 

For’ a moment, Alf could hardly 
speak. I felt a terrible mixture of 
misery and joy at being alive when 
death had passed so close. It was a 
shameful feeling. 

‘“ Cover ’em up; we can do that 
much for ’em,”’ Alf said at length. We 
took two blankets. Automatically we 
took one of Martin’s for him, and one 
of Tom’s. It seemed right like that. 
We lay the blankets over them, draw- 
ing T’om’s over him from the feet, as if 
we were afraid of hurting his gaping 
wound. 

“ That’s the last thing the Army 
can charge Tom for. For a blanket,”’ 
Alf murmured. ‘‘ He was my mate, 
Tom was—my china. The dirty bastard 
sods.” 

It was almost impossible to look at 
the two forms on the sand. The 
motionlessness of the dead bodies was 
a terrible thing. We dare not move 
them. : 

‘“ Martin will never see his nipper 
now,” I said. There wasn’t much to 
say at.all. We seemed to have. run up 
against the end of a cul de sac in life. 


““T could ’ear them ’ittin’ the 
grahnd orl rahnd me ’ead,’ I could,” 
Alf spoke in a low voice. 

He was sitting next to the telephone. 

“* We'd better phone H.Q..,” I said. 

Alf picked up the phone; his hand 
shook as he pressed the buzzer key. 

PHO 2 1 his is “Robert’ Post 
ere... . We just been strafed by planes 
. . . We been strafed, I said. Can you 
‘ear me? No, I can’t talk no clearer, 
wera ave to listen... "Vines and 
Lingham ’as been killed. Killed I 
said. . . . Fer Christ’s sake listen ter 
what I’m sayin’! The planes killed 
Vines and Lingham! They’re lyin’ 
dahn ’ere nah. Me and ‘Len Everard 
is orl right. Lingham is ’it through the 
eart, and Tom Vines got it in the 
ead. . . . Oh my good Gawd! I’m 
tellin’ yer where they was ’it. Gan you 


ear? Will yer stop arstin’ questions, . 


and send aht a truck right away ? You 
ain’t got it yet! .. . Oh Jesus ! Send 
aht a truck I can’t talk to yer no 
more ! ” 

* * * 

“The  truck’s 
said. 

It stopped in the usual place a 
couple of hundred yards away, and I 
recognised an N.C.O. coming up the 
slope. I guessed that Alf and I would 
be going back to the troop. Drage 
came into the gunpit and looked at the 
two figures. 

‘* Tt shakes you, doesn’t it ?.”’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘ You two blokes. had better 
get your things together and wander 
down to the truck. We'll get... er” 
he hesitated, ‘‘ we'll get Tom and 
Martin down.” 

‘© Thanks, Drage,’ I said. ‘‘ I don’t 
feel like moving them myself, and I 
don’t suppose Alf does.” : 

. “Nah, not me,” Alf said quickly. 
‘* I’m superstitious, I am, abaht those 
things.”’ 


comin’) Len; Alf 


* * * 
As soon as we arrived in camp and 


the official formalities were over, we. 


had to answer a stream of questions. I 
tried as best I could to explain what 
happened. They wanted to know 
more than I could tell or remember. 
What did it matter to the casual 
listener how many yards I was from 
Martin ? I felt lifeless. I had no interest 
in describing the details. The men 
looked at me as though I were an odd 
stranger; an exhibit never seen before. 
I knew they sensed something romantic 
in my escape—a good story to tell. Of 
course, they sympathised. Somehow I 
felt that I was not quite playing the 
part expected. nv ; 

During the afternoon I got down on 
my blankets and slept. 

Late in the afternoon someone woke 


me to ask if I wanted tea. The men 
were strolling over to the cookhouse in 
twos and threes. Their mess-tins were 
dangling at their sides, making a cheer- 
ful clatter. There was an atmosphere 


of intense normality. That was what. 


happened every day at that time. The 
events of the morning had begun to 
disappear from their memories. A tank 


.regiment had gone by, and there had 


been a cigarette issue. 
* * * 

While I slept the sun crept round and 
the shadows of the vehicles lengthened. 
As we crossed the sand, I suddenly 
realised that the morning was far 


’ distant for me also. Sleep had reduced 


its dimensions and the edges were 
blurred. It was evening, like all other 
evenings. I felt no tension in my nerves; 
I could have hummed a tune as I 
walked, clanging my tins. No single 
event could hold the undivided atten- 
tion of the mind when all around was 
movement and activity. 

Yet Martin was my friend. For three 
years we had been working together. 
I used to stroll over to his truck in the 
evenings for a yarn, and we would wait 
for each other to go to meals. Vaguely 
I was aware. that I hardly missed his 
absence. It was no different from the 
times when he had gone on leave. 

I found myself walking across to the 
cookhouse truck with another man. He 
was telling me something that his girl 
had written in a letter. I was interested 
in it, and for the time all else was for- 
gotten. No feeling of shame or guilt or 
remorse reminded me that a friend had 


been killed beside me, that he was gone 


forever. I knew it as a fact without any 
emotional effect. 

The morning was as far off as a year. 
All over camp men had been saying: 
‘* Poor old Martin. You know he has 
a kid he’s never seen. It’s a lousy thing 
to happen, isn’t it? Get’s you all cut 
u ae 

(That was lie and make believe. 
Perhaps they thought when they said 
it, that they meant it too. I knew they 
did not. Too many men have died in 
war, too many have died in this war, 
and we had all been too close to death 
at times for the fact of two deaths to 
cause more than a gentle ripple to pass 
across the ordinary pool of our 
emotions. ish 

* * * 

At tea, Alf was chatting gaily. He,too 
was completely himself. How could 
anyone be expected to suffer through 
the death of another when to-day we 
had life, and to-morrow, perhaps, 
would not? Alf had unconsciously 
adapted the whole episode to his vivid 


wit. He was joking about his escape, 


the lowness of the planes, and the look 


on my face, to an amused audience of 
men drinking tea. He was just seeing 
it as a part of his own life, and had 
turned it without realising, into a 
personal adventure. I could not cen- 
sure him for not respecting the memory 
of his friend Tom whose head had been 
blown open. He too had to: overlive 
the event. 

The group around him were laughing: 
at his descriptions, they were so accurate 
and pointed. Only the grimmer details 
he omitted. 

““T don’t think it is a laughing 
matter,’ someone said. 

For a moment everyone was embar- 
rassed. No one was laughing at the 
death of two pals. We were laughing 
at Alf’s descriptions. We felt hurt that 
someone, perhaps he had a genuine 
and deep grief in his heart, should try 
to stir us to simulate an artificial grief. 
How could we feel it? What’ had 
happened in our lives?. No single 
thing would change even in our daily 
routine. We should go on doing the 
job we came out to do. Nothing would 
change in our ways of thought, nor in 
our outlook on: the world. 

A tragedy had happened under our 
eyes. T'wo men no longer lived. Two 
women, unknown even to themselves, 
were widows. We could not feel the 
tragedy. Across our minds did not run, 
chase in wild joy, scenes of tenderness. 
and passion, memories of shy love on 
which we had been nourishing until 
the return of the lover. We, the 
soldiers, had only-worked with Tom 
and Martin, as we had worked with 
hundreds of other men. 

If we could have felt this tragedy, we 
would have felt a thousand others, so 
that our hearts would have been unable 
to accommodate the misery. 

““Tt is no laughing matter,” the 
man said. ; 

We looked at each other glumly for 
a moment. We were angry at the 
intrusion into our integrity. We knew 
that it was better honestly to feel 
nothing, than to pretend that we were 
all suffering torments of which we had 
only the intellectual realisation. 

* * * 

‘“*T bet you didn’t half duck as they 
came over,’ someone said at last. 

“Duck !”” Alf answered grinningly. 
‘* Blimey, if I’d scrambled furver into 
the grahnd I’d ’ave been fightin’ the 
Japs on the other side of the world. I 
called ’em orl the bastards under the 
sun, I did. I don’t fink they’ eard 


‘though. Didn’t say much, anyway. 


Jest says good mornin’ like wiv their 
dirty black guns, an’ ’ops orf. Some 
sods is like that; ain’t got no manners 
at all, they ain’t.” 

Libya, November, 1942. 


° 
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INEVITABLY, THE QUESTION ‘‘ WHY DID 
the greatest of Soviet poets, Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, commit suicide?” has 
been revived in English literary journ- 
alism round about the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his birth. The limit of absurdity 
is reached by D. Martens who calls 
the suicide the ‘‘ lonely prelude” to 
the Trotskyist trials, which he describes 
as ‘‘mass suicide” in front of the 


Mayakovsky 


by Hubert Nicholson 


advancing power of the ‘‘ new church ”’ 
(the Soviet state). C. M. Bowra calls 
Mayakovsky ‘‘ prince of yes-men ” 
and conjectures’ that he found the 
Soviet “‘ atmosphere ’”’ uncongenial to 
creative work. Stefan Schimanski, the 
least prejudiced of these critics, makes 
the equally unjustified assertion that 
““ as a politician he tried to stop himself 
from feeling, and as a result his romantic 
soul clashed with his practical mind, 
his emotions battled against emotion- 
less machines. . ».” 

Obviously there was a_ conflict, 
obviously there was a social factor 
behind and beyond the personal, in 
the suicide of an evidently representa- 
tive poet. But are these critics looking 
for it iri the right place ? 

Herbert Marshall has indicated that 
it was precisely the Trotskyist trials and 
cognate investigations that first threw 
light on the suicide, disclosing how the 
Association of Proletarian Writers had 
got into the hands of these fanatical 
super-theorists, and that at a moment 
of exhaustion when sympathy was most 
necessary Mayakovsky faced ‘‘a re- 
doubling of attacks on the part of his 
enemies and a seeming neglect on the 
part of his friends.” The Trotskyist 
method, Marshall suggests, was to 
demand impossibly high standards 
under pretence of zeal. It is of course 
possible to tell every man that his best 
is not good enough; yet surely Maya- 
kovsky, whose poetry had made Gorky 
weep with passion and delight upon 
his shoulder, must have known that it 
is always the creator who sets the new 
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Ss BAY 
and impossibly high standards, higher 
than the tallest critical measuring-rods 
in existence ?—yet Keats, they say, 
was killed by a critique. 

One important factor seems to me to 
have been overlooked. It is the very 
social and aesthetic problem about 
which Mayakovsky was most consciously 
and sensitively concerned, and it is 
one which faces every poet of the 
democracies. And here Mayakovsky’s 
own testimony fits in well with Herbert 
Marshall’s picture of the situation. 

The industrial revolution came so 
early to us, so late to Russia. Before it, 
society’s small cultured minority shared 
a single tradition and a. single educa- 
tional standard (when Dr. Johnson 
praised ‘‘ writing for money ”’ he quite 
naturally meant ‘‘ writing one’s best ! ”’ 
could a modern mean that ?) 

Side by side with the cultured few 
dwelt the unlettered mass with its own 
folk-art and its living but largely 
unrecorded tradition. The rise of 
capitalism, giant means of production, 
factories and factory cities, struck at 
both kinds of culture. The art-creators 
and art-appreciators, their own dream- 
boat badly rocking, plagued with 
multiple standards of taste and doubt 
about the Verities, were cut off from 
the newly-literate or semi-literate 
masses, who in their leisureless penury 
were deprived of the old folk-art and 
soon forgot its tradition. 

Slowly it dawns on the art-makers 
that somehow or other they must serve 
this proletariat (whether or not they 
recognise it as pre-destined recreator 


of human society) and its allies in the 
middle strata of the population. “‘I 
can only be the poet of these people,” 
Mayakovsky declared. ‘‘ There are 
two difficulties. It’s easy enough to 
write poetry that does not irritate 
anybody—‘ March, march again, you 
working men,’ etc.—it will be liked 
very. much and forgotten the next day. 
... It is very difficult to work in the 
way I want to work, trying to establish 
real contact between the working 
auditorium and big poetry, poetry 
genuinely created, without ever lower- 
ing its standard and its meaning... . 
Poetry must be made so that without 
getting rid of the seriousness of your 
idea, you make your verses necessary to 
the masses, so that when one has read 
it about five times one says, well, it 
was hard to understand but having 
grasped it, it enriched our brain... .” 

Now, every poet in the modern world 
is familiar with this crucial problem in 
his own life. The ghastly cleavage in 
culture goes down to bedrock. The 
new mass audience has not only no 
knowledge of the high old cultural 
tradition, has had no living contact 
with its art-battles and schools and 
transformations, but does not share a~ 
familiarity with forms and vehicles of' 
communication. D. H. Lawrence led 
a revival of doggerel and attempted 
dialect verse too; Auden writes ballad 
metres; T. S. Eliot imitates the music- 
hall song (‘‘ under the bam, under the 
boo, under the bamboo tree’’). Do 
the masses read these poets? the 
masses remain ignorant of their very 
names. 

Mayakovsky started in the thick of 
the many “‘ isms ” of the revolutionary 
years. The emotions of the hour made 
an audience no less hungry for poetry 
than for solid food, the starving crowds 
packed the halls and cafes to hear and 
cheer the rival poets who read and 
recited on the table-tops. Then came 
the years of construction. Mayakovsky 
grew out of futurism, realised that he 
was to be the herald of a new school of 
writers from the. workers’ own ranks. 
He tried to make of his own self a 
bridge across the gulf, the proletariat 
should march across him! He col- 
lected 20,000 questions from his 
audiences. He took off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves, as a gesture, before 
lecturing. But his lectures were defen- 
sive battles of wit all the same, he 
cruelly wise cracked his questioners. 
Some accused him of forsaking the 
muse for the slogan, some of egotism, 
but those who stung him were the 
workers who said, ‘‘ We can’t under- 
stand you.” To one of these unknown 
questioners he said, ‘‘ So you’re here, 
Ive been, waiting a long time to pull 


your ears’’—to another, ‘‘ choose 
more clever comrades.”” He swore he 
loved these combats, but they read 
painfully, in retrospect. 

Contrast his struggles with the quiet, 
brilliant renaissance of peasant art 
among the former oppressed nation- 
alities of the U:S.S.R. Saved alive by 
the Stalin policy of nationalities, their 
folk poetry has lost its famous gloom 
and turned towards the sun. The 
cleavage here has been averted by the 


advent of socialism before tractor, radio , 


or newspaper reached them; they have 
been spared the vulgarisers, the sub- 
stituters, the exploiters, and destroyers 
who under capitalism would inevitably 
have assailefl them. This is one answer 
to the stale allegation that the Societ 
*“ atmosphere ”’ is inimical to creative 
art. 

What Mayakovsky strove to do in 
his own person could only be done by 
many and had to be done later. As 
- Societ society matures, unifies, becomes 
more leisured, educated ‘and per- 
meated by a one-level culture such as 
only a minority could share in any 
society of the past, so the cleavage must 
vanish. 

In our own society it looks as if the 
problem must intensify, despite all 
efforts from the side of the poets, until 
we too take the socialist road towards 
a classless society. 

This is not to say it is useless for the 
poet to make such efforts. Woe betide 
him if he is indifferent to the life-and- 
death struggle of his time, or assents to 
his own isolation ! It is less by writing 
blues and ballads than by “‘ feeling 
along the line of the future,” pioneering 
and piloting human perceptions and 
emotions in’ the -direction of the 
progressive forces, that he will find his 
way ultimately to the masses. His 
struggles will change him as their 


struggles change them. He must feel, 


with Mayakovsky, ‘‘ I can only be the 
poet of these people,” even though his 
problem is not capable of final solution 
at this stage. Otherwise he can become 
only a mourner at the funeral of the 
illustrious dead ! 

In his clear, optimistic moods Maya- 


kovsky felt his way into the future . 


culture he ardently longed to create. 
(Long before the Revolution he had 
*< stopped Party work;—-wanted to 
‘create a socialist art’). But every poet, 
every human being, has the opposite 
moods, and then, for him, the problem 
may have seemed overwhelming, the 
distance too distant; and the holders 
of the old minority-culture had turned 
away from him. And who can 

‘¢ wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s 

heat? 


Reportage 
Initiation 


by Winifred Whitaker 


‘““PUT YOUR CARD HERE... THAT'S 
right.” I clocked on with the 7 o’clock 
shift. It was my first evening. I moved 
out of the queue so that I could examine 
where I was to work. 

The din was almost unbearable. 
Machines whirred sharply and shrilly 
against the constant clang of vibrating 
metals. Someone shouted, but the 
confused noise of the machinery took 
away the words and left only a pro- 
longed sound. 

I watched a man take up a handful 
of small shining hoops, and apply them 
one by one to a kind of drill. Spirals 
of steel dribbled from his tool to the 
stone floor. I gazed at these spangled 
shavings, fascinated to see how quickly 
they formed themselves into a shimmer- 
ing heap. 

The voice was shouting again. 
*... You over there... . come and get 
this overall!’ I wondered why the 
person being spoken to didn’t respond. 
A. woman was looking at me curiously. 
I blushed and walked forward to catch 
the garment that was thrown to me. 

‘* Are you a part-timer ?”’ The girl, 
who had shouted, asked. I nodded and 
put on the overall, awkward at its 
unaccustomed fit. I struggled to tie the 
belt. ‘‘ Come here, then.” The girl 


¢ 


had her hair covered with a scarf and . 


wore some very greasy blue dungarees. 
There was oil on her face, too. ‘‘ Ever 
been in a factory before?” ‘‘ No,” I 
said. ‘‘ This is the first time.” ‘‘ Oh, 
well,’ she went on, talking rapidly, 
‘* you’ll soon get used to it. There’s a 
lot of folk like you here. Most of them 
office staff who come along in the 
evenings.” 

She pointed to a drill, smaller than 
the one I had noticed before. ‘‘ Here’s 
what we put the beginners on. It’s 
quite easy, once you are told what you 
mustn’t do.”? She laughed as she pressed 
a button. There were two, one red, 
one black. The ‘instrument hummed 
loudly. The girl picked up some of 
the hoops and inserted one into a 
clamp. Her hands were filthy. 

A boy went past wheeling a trolley. 
I stared at him. He had nice looks. 
The girl said something, but after- 
wards I hadn’t heard what it was. 

‘‘Do you see what I mean?” I 
didn’t. I hadn’t been listening. ‘‘ No, 


I’m afraid not,” I said. She prepared 
the clamp all over again whilst I tried 
to follower her demonstration. 

“* Switch off,’’ was the next instruc- 
tion. I pressed the black button. 
Nothing happened. The girl pointed 
to the red one, and I put my finger 
there. The humming ceased. 

The performance was repeated with 
me as operator. ‘* Now—think you can 
manage?” [ said ‘‘ Yes,” but with 
a lot of uncertainty in my tone. It 
made the girl smile. ‘‘ You’ll soon get 
used to it,” she said, for the second 
time. ‘* Go ahead. I’ll be over here if 
you want to ask me anything ! ” 

I screwed the next ring in its place 
and watched the slivers of steel twist. 
themselves from the blade of my instru- 
ment. 

The boy with the trolley came back 
through the machine shop. Hé saw me 
and winked. There was a lot of 
friendliness in it. I smiled, took off a 
hoop and attached another. As each 
circlet was completed I dropped it 
into a box beside me. The pile of 
glittering filings rose higher. They 
looked a bit like the stuff one hangs on 
Christmas trees. I screwed more rings. 
Again and again. 

I got tired, so I started looking about 
me. 

Everybody worked like mad. There 
were so many of them. Men with bent 
foreheads, sweaty and furrowed. In a 
corner two lonely looking negroes 
shared a joke and curved thick lips to 
show white salivary teeth. Also there 
were women differing a lot from each 
other—a few were quite old. Oil stains 
muffled the patterns on their overalls. 
Some of these women held noisy 
conversations. 

‘* Going to catch the 7.45 in the 
morning, Lil ? ” 

“* Bet yer life! I ain’t stopping for 
nobody when I get through ’ere.”’ 

Chattering, grinning, mouthing. All 
voices spoke as one now. The urgent 
muttering heightened to a shriek as 
tensile steel was changed to castings 
finely shaped and finished. 

It was then that I realised that I was 
doing a job I had never dreamt of 
before. That I was working with 
people whom I did not know and who 
did not know me. That we were all 
doing the same job. 

Someone measured the hoops with a 


gauge and afterwards patted my 
shoulder. It was the girl in the 
dungarees. ‘‘ Nice’ work, kid, you'll 
~ do.” 


My hands had never been so dirty, 
and in a little while the pain in my 
back would get worse. But I was so full 
of pride that I couldn’t care. A bell 
rang. It was time to knock off. 
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World of Pp lenty by Anthony Froshaug 


THIS IS A FILM ABOUT FOOD. THE 
world strategy of food. How 1t 1s grown 
how it is harvested—how it is marketed— 
how it is eaten. In peace or war, food is 
man’s Security Number One. 

It starts out like that, with the voice 
of the introducer telling you what 
you’re going to see. The camera 
,wanders up and down a slowly revolv- 
ing globe. Down in the bass a chord is 
held, sustained until the land appears, 
and the camera shows it from man’s 
height, from insect height, from the air. 
As the shots cut in after each other with 
increasing speed, the music follows to a 
lyrical peak, shrill on the strings. The 
prologue voice starts: This is the land. 
It is what pioneers die for, what nations 


Sight for, for it is the true wealth. When 
Sarmed with wisdom and the sweat of man’s 
brow—the land will always return the basic 
wealth of food. The money prices of these 
things can change, but their worth in human 
needs 15 always the same. One acre of wheat 


fills only just so many hungry bellies, 
whether the price be high or low . . . the land 
itself has no value other than what we give it. 

A title appears: Food as it was. The 
glib semi-official voice of the news-film, 
the slick propagandist voice of govern- 
ments and ministries starts telling its 
piece in not-so-simple language: The 
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food producing areas of the world... the 
food consuming areas of the world . . . some 
areas produce more than they can consume 
.. . they tied Production to Consumption 
by Distribution. But a hard, strong, 
regional voice keeps on interrupting 
the smooth flow of semi-digested news- 
commentary and aesthetically pleasing 
Isotype charts: Why do you have to talk 
that way? All you mean is they send the food 
where it’s wanted. The play goes to and 
fro between them, countries and fruit, 


eS 


crops and peoples, Isotype and ships, 
regional voice and semi-official voice 
of the MOI: National food needs thus 
formed one of the basic elements of a strong 
flow of healthy world trade. 

Healthy world trade! Yeah, you can 


prove anything with diagrams. How 
did it work out, though ? 

This is where films have always let 
you down. On the screen, the unpleas- 
ant but true is glossed over with 
beautiful. photography and _ pleasant 
voices. One pretty girl, if they use her 
correctly, can kill all the awkward facts 
without you noticing it. The Sin of 
Omission is a better censor and much 
more effective than the straight lie. 
But back in the archives of old news- 
reels and Government Blue Books is 
packed away enough dynamite to 
destroy and reconstruct much more 
than a news-commentator. World of 
Plenty uses that dynamite. 

The star-system is held to be the 
cause of much of the diluted truths and 
concentrated lies of films. World of 
Plenty has its stars—it isn’t ‘‘ just 
another documentary ’’—although the 
stars may sometimes be anonymous. 
You'll recognise some: I see one-third of 
a nation, ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 
Yes, Rogsevelt. The commentator 
thinks there must be some mistake. Maybe 
there wasn’t enough food being grown. But 


it turns out that there was too much. 
Obviously, says the commentator, there 
should have been a restriction programme 
lo ensure good prices. 


On the East Side, a huddled group 


whispers We are hungry. Somewhere 
behind the screen a new voice states 
They are dumping coffee in the sea. We are 
tired and thirsty whispers a Mid- 
Westerner. They are ploughing in 
the wheat crops. We and ‘They. That’s 
the film. How much They gave us, 
how much They’ve had to give now, 


since We demanded it. Why was the 
crop ploughed-in, the coffee dumped, 
the fish returned to the sea? the film 
asks. Because you haven't got enough 
money, not to make it worth their while to 
feed you. You only farm the land, grow 
the coffee, catch the fish. You haven’t 


got the money. Who has? An Isotype 
diagram shows you. 

Easterbrook of the News Chronicle 
sums up the position for, the British 
farmer. When he’s needed, the farmer 
himself appears and gives evidence. 
Sir John Orr, nutrition expert, says 


why you don’t need to look half-starved to 
be sick from under-nourishment. On.come 
the vitamins: A, the B-complex, C, 
D, E and K, performing a fantastic 


two-dimensional dance. The scientific 
knowledge was apparently there, things 


were improving. More later about that. 
The war comes. End of part one. 
iitle. ood “as¢ tt is. Lease Lend. 
Rationing. I never felt so hungry in a 
cinema till I saw our rations doled out 
on a table. Hollywood banquets don’t 
have half the effect. The-voice of the 
MOI says Internationalism is needed in 
wartime.. You meet a housewife: In 
this film, she is a housewife. No Mrs. 
Miniver. She tells you. Maybe you 
_know. America doesn’t, and needs to 
know. This film has been a fantastic 
success in U.S.A. Even the Trade 
like it. 
Woolton tells you what he’s doing. 
Lord Horder reports on results in terms 
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of health. That’s the Ministries of 
Food and (in effect) Health. Minister of 
Agriculture? More later about that too. 

Title: Food as it might be. The regional 
voice says in peace, food plan crazy; 


world goes mad, people start being 
sensible. What’ll happen when the war ts 
over ? The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture 
promises the American farmer that 
things will.be O.K. Where is the 
British Minister of Agriculture? Sir 
John Orr, Wellington Koo, Sir John 
Russell of Rothamsted Agricultural 
Research Station. The experts can’t 
fix it on their own though. They say 
so. They say what could be done now. 
If you want the coffee to be dumped 


. again, sit back. The crops to be 


ploughed-in, relax. If not, not. That 
means first, demand that this film is 
shown at your local cinema. If ten 
people ask in a week, it will come. It is 
being generally released on the Odeon 
chain on November 15th. That’s about 
1,500 cinemas to start off with. But 
there are other chains. We need the 
Scott, Barlow and Uthwatt -reports 
to be passed through parliament also. 
But to get this film shown is maybe one 
small step. 

Wardour Street, the Film Trade 
centre, doesn’t seem to know what to 
do with World of Plenty. They will if 
people demand to see it. 

Don’t think you’ve seen this film, 
because you’ve read about it. What is 
quoted here is nothing. Apart from the 
fact that Paul Rotha and Eric Knight’s 
dialogue is married perfectly to Wil- 
liam Aiwyn’s superb music score. 
Rotha produced the film. It runs for 
just over three-quarters ofan hour. The 
Ministry of Information sponsored it. 

Maybe there are points that could 
have been clearer. Maybe- nutrition 
before the war wasn’t quite somuchon 
the up-and-up. But the scientific know- 
ledge was there. If it isn’t applied after 
the war, it’ll be because of Them, we 
know. But also because we didn’t dig 
ourselves in on what we’ve got and 
yelled for more. For instance, where 
was R. S. Hudson, the ‘Minister of 
Agriculture, when the film was being 
made? Why was the film held up 


before general release ? Maybe those - 


two questions go together. I don’t 
know. sie 
Variety, the American entertainment 


paper can finish this: July 14th, review 


of World of Plenty: Amusing to contem- 


plate 1s the reaction this film would receive 
both in and out of Congress had it been 
made by the OWI or some other U.S. 
Government agency, instead of by the British 
Government. Its pointing out of errors of 
the past and call for more control in the 


future most certainly would have had the 


makers’ heads as ‘‘Communists” and 
‘‘visionary world-planners.” Produced by 
our British allies, fowever, it no doubt will 
be accepted for what it is—a common-sense 
view of the world’s -greatest problem and an 
effort at a solution. 


Original Sin 


MR. LOVRIN IS VERY CROSS WITH ME 
because ‘I have dared to apply the 
dialectic method to a body of data other 
than that covered by the works of Marx. 
My object was not to re-state the well- 
known and well-proved theories, but to 
break fresh ground; to pioneer a little 
into that almost unknown territory of 
the individual human mind. Surely the 
whole virtue of dialectics is that it is a 
machine tool of thought which can be 
used effectively upon any body of new 
knowledge that science reveals. Why 
Mr. Lovrin is so outraged is difficult to 


-understand, unless he is the sort of 


verbal inspirationalist who believes 
that Marx was right and complete in 
all details of experience for all time. . 
In contrast, Engels takes care to warn 
us that a rigid philosophy is a dead 
philosophy. 
One cannot condense the whole of 
Marx into 600 words, the length of my 
article. My simple objective was to 
suggest the possibility of applying the 
dialectical method to the findings of 
the modern psychologists, about whose 
work Marx is silent for the very good 
reason that he died in 1883. Nor are 
we just wasting our time on idealism 
here. Psycho-analysis, one aspect of 
individual psychology, is real because 


_ it produces real results in curing certain 


forms of lameness, blindness, and 
paralysis. The inner workings of the 
human mind are in fact as much a 
feature of reality as the processes of 
digestion or the behaviour of ruling 
cliques; and to understand them is to 
increase our capacity for decision and 
persuasion. 
Let me then try briefly to restate my 
case. To begin with I did not say that 


primitive man was.predominately sel- 


fish; I said that the race had inherited 
powerful selfish urges from its “‘ bio- ' 
logical past.” From the moment of 
conception each one of us recapitulates_ 
the evolution of the race from the 
amoeba to man; this is not only a 
physiological recapitulation, but mental 
and emotional also. The schism be- 
tween the selfish and the social runs 
right through nature (dogs for instance 
like company; a cat walks by itself) and 
is present in everyone. We find a young 
child supremely individualist and selfish. 
In fact, every baby is a careerist; its 
social side develops later—if at all! 
When Mr. Lovrin or myself act 
selfishly instead of as socialists (and 
we all do at times) it is a triumph of 
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the baby in us over the man in us. In 
this way ‘‘sin”’ is out-of-date behaviour, 
fixation, a lagging behind, failure to 
keep abreast with our own and social 
evolution. . 

Thus, as well as considering the 
society that forms and governs a man’s 
behaviour, one must also take into 
account the individual mind with which 
the environment interacts. And two of 
the most powerful elements within the 
individual mind are the selfish and 
social urges. If Tom and Bill axe both 
wanted for a Sunday shift, perhaps Bill 
goes and Tom does not, even when they 
both live in similar circumstances. 
And what does Bill do when he next 
meets Tom but endeavour to arouse 
Tom’s sense of social obligation and so, 
by bringing social and selfish urges to 
acute conflict within him, induce Tom 
to make the right decision next time. 

The psychology of the individual also 
helps us to explain why the wealthy 
Engels threw over the interests of the 
ruling class in order to fight for social- 
ism, and what made William Morris, 
Beatrice Webb, and others, desert the 
soft couches of affluence for the hard 
road of the political fighter. In these, 
mastery over self-interest was estab- 
lished, experience and reason triumphed 
over their class interests—but not 
without a struggle; conflicts had to be 
faced, problems thought out, and 
decisions made. Mr.-Lovrin appears to 
resent it, but the mental machinery 
that produces sound decisions is dia- 
lectical. We should know and use that 
fact. Admittedly reason must not be 
isolated from experience, but it is 
absolutely unscientific to ignore the 
individual’s mental processes. 

I.am scolded for calling reactionaries 
out-of-date. Of course they are. Noth- 
ing is more diastrous than the out-of- 
date when it gets mixed up with, the 
modern. If the Nazis are not out-of- 
date in the broad sense why do we call 
them barbarians, cannibals, slave- 
drivers; people who want to put the 
clock back ? 

James Hemining. 


This correspondence is now closed.—Eds. 


Congratulations 


Thank you for your congratulations 
and criticisms. Both are equally 
helpful. Here is a selection of the 
letters we have received since the 
publication of the August tssue.— 
Editors. 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND SUBSCRIPTION 
form and cheque which is one way to 
show my sincerity in congratulating 
you on the great improvements. Re- 
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broad cultural 


views are a good innovation. ... The 

poems were pretty dull tripe... . 

Heritage has great possibilities. It is a 

good idea to have features keeping 
regular contact with the past. 

A. Flew, 

Wesley House, Cambridge. 


Broad 


IT LOOKS BETTER AND READS BETTER. 
It has lost the old exclusive air that 
marked it so obviously as the lofty 
voice of an intellectual clique; and this 
time the selection, presentation and 
style of the material really shows a 
outlook, progressive 
rather than ‘‘ Bloomsbury.” I would 
like to sée you print an article on the 


. value of drama as a propaganda weapon 


(for amateur actors) in the Labour 
movement. 

Peggy Mcllven, 

19 Palace Court Gardens, N.10. 


Narrow 
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IT IS STILL °‘ TERRIBLY, INTELLECTUAL.” 
I feel that much more space should be 
given to solving the practical problems 
of amateurs. I am a member of the 


People’s Centre of Art and Culture, in, 


Manchester, which consists of a drama 
section, a newly-formed mixed choir, 
and a collection of young variety 
artists. Ne 

Our problems are lack of personnel 
on the organisational side, and on the 
technical side, shortage of inspiring 
songs suitable for mixed voices; short- 
age of one-act and other short plays and 
sketches suitable for small casts (mainly 
women) which deal with interesting 
and important aspects of life. I know 
many other groups suffer from the 
same things as we do, but I think OUR 
TIME could help us by (a) publishing 
a list of known groups regularly, with 
names of secretaries or organisers; 
(b) running a questions and answers 
column for amateur groups to cover 
such matters as legal questions, per- 
forming rights, and many other organ- 
isational difficulties which crop up from 
time to time; (c) bringing writers and 
performers together through your col- 
umns so that through an exchange of 


» views some attempts may be made to 


write plays and sketches, and song, 

poems, etc., which it is possible to 
produce well. : 

Edith Warburton, 

313a Wilmslow Road, 

Fallowfield, Manchester. 


Interpretation 


I HAVE READ PAST ISSUES’ FAIRLY 
regularly but never thoroughly, but 


the August issue’s articles were so very 
interesting that I read it from cover to 
cover. Wein Britain have a cultural 
record of which we can be justly proud 
and if this is interpreted into simple 
language for the ordinary: person to 
understand it will increase our ability 
to appreciate and fight for better. 
standards of living. . 
Valerie Wright. 


Pre-digested Pap 


OUR TIME IS ENTIRELY OUT OF TOUCH 
with its public. It is bought by solid, 


serious Left Wing workers and intel- 


lectuals used to solid, serious reading 
matter and with no use for pre-digested - 
pap. Yet OUR TIME commits the 
unforgivable sin of writing down to 
them and produces something with a 
general mental level of the Radio Times. 

Dorothy Collar. 


Doggerel | 


THE BALLAD OF GUY MOQUET IS AN 
insult to him. It: reads just like bad 
doggerel and whilst Mile Carpenter 
would perhaps be good at writing the 
Shooting of Dan McGrew, he should 
lay off anything more serious. I don’t 
know anything about poetry, but I can 


‘recognise rubbish when I see it. I 


think that it lowers the standard of the 
rest of the journal, apart from which it 


is very ungrammatical. 
Mick Bennett. 


Appealing 


I SUBSCRIBE’ TO SEVERAL ‘“‘ LITTLE 
Reviews,” as they are called, but none 
of them quite come up to OUR TIME 
initsnewform. Most of these reviewsare . 
violently leftish but instead of justifying 
their existence by simple, appealing 
articles, they force it by attacks on the 
right and very intellectual articles 
about dry things. But most of the 
material in OUR TIME can be 
enjoyed by the working class man. 
Alec Vaughan. 


Attractive 


AS AN ART STUDENT, THE COVER 
strikes me as being very attractive and 
well-designed. It -was immediately 
arresting as soon as I caught sight of it . 
on the counter. The articles on the 
theatre, music, and art, make very 
good reading. They have provided 
the Art School with many an interesting 
discussion and will continue to do if 
you keep up the standard. 

; B. Blumer, 

1 Prince George Avenue, 

Fulwell, Sunderland. 


‘Honor Arundel 


In Praise of Man 


This ts in praise of man. Too many have praised 
Sunsets and flowers; claimed that the birds sang sweeter, 
Admired the mysterious stars, and been amazed 

At the strength and turbulence of wind and water. 

How much more marvellous man who has tamed the river 
To water his land; who has checked the comet’s course 
On the intricate map of a scientific heaven, 

And drawn electric power from the cataract’s force. 


And if man is dust and must return to dust 

That is the greatest miracle of all, 

For the thoughts and deeds of man can never be lost, 
They endure and grow whatever millions fall. 

The heroes who bring new richness to the world, 
Leather and violins and amethyst, 

Who teach men how to print and bake and build, 
Their triumphs live though they return to dust. 


The earth is rich with their blood, and the hearts of men 
- Still hold their thoughts and the truth of their certain voices, 
The world cannot lose the conquests of the brain, 
Nor action’s triumph nor bravery’s successes. 
This is the glory of man’s advancing years, 
The massive harvest of his heritage, 
The slow emerging of knowledge out of fears 
Won by the valour of heroes in every age. 


Man alone is the god who has made the world, 
Found fire and electricity, counted the stars, 
Carved ebony, jade and granite, melted gold, 
Charted the unknown breadth of lands and seas. 
He has conquered steel to make him vast machines 
That obey each movement of his hand and will, 
Cars, ships and aeroplanes and submarines, 
There is no limit to his courage and skill. 


He has shaped in words the thoughts of hearts and mind, 
And new truths in colour on canvas sheets, 

Brought ordered music out of the chaos of sound, 

Found movement in marble and rhythm in human fest. 
He built the pyramids and the Dnieper dam, 

Made the ninth symphony and Mona Lisa’s smile, 
Built the first engine propelled by tts own steam 
Climbed up Mount Everest and explored the Pole. 


And men in every age have stood up to fight 
‘To fashion the world in this shape .of wealth and splendour, 
With the fire that flamed in the hollow of their hearts, 

The dreams and desires their hands cguld not surrender. 
The king who dreamed in the endless Russian marsh 
Founded a city out of the waste and the water. 

To-day new heroes have guarded it with their flesh, 

And Leningrad lives secure through all the slaughter. 


And John Bull’s bones are buried in English hills, 
And his blood runs deep in the steady shining rivers. 
His bright words live though his visioned voice is still, 
And men still fight for his land to be free for ever. 

In the coal-grimed valleys, in every stinking slum, 

The snarling chimneys, shipyards and grim grey docks 
The Chartists’ tread still reverberates like a drum 
And the hopes they heave to the surface endure like rocks. 


There are many whose honour torture could not stain, 
Whose bleeding lips could never speak to betray, 
Whose courage overtopped the flesh’s pain, 

Whom the charge of the firing squad could not dismay, 
In the battlefields of the sea and air and land, 

The lonely dugout, the silent midnight post, 

The jackboot haunted street and the barbwire camp, 
The blazing bomber, the lifeboat tempest-tossed. 


Death—what a word when their deeds will live for ever, 
When the flame they lit will burn like a blazing beacon 
Pointing the forward, certain way of the future 

Tf ever we should dare to falter or weaken. 

The priests who have prated of immortality 

For the mild and meek must turn and learn again, 

The fighters, and not the humble, will never die, 

Will live not in heaven but in the world of men. 


Death is for cowards who coutd not face the choice, . 
Who lifted no hand when the brigands took out their guns, 
Who recognised lies and slander but held their voice, 


- Who shut their ears to the sound of human groans. 


Death will capture the traitor of his own land 

Who bartered freedom to keep his dividends, 

The lap dog who crawled to lick the invader’s hand, 
Who smiled as he stuck a knife in the back of his friends. 


And death will capture the soldier on foreign soil 

Who killed and tortured not daring to question why. 

The invaders’ henchman, and the tyrant’s tool— 

These are the men who will know what it is to dié. 

For when we have washed the whole world clean and sweet, 
And the surge of life is a strong and joyful flame 

They will only be recalled as a distant night 

When reptiles grovelled in prehistoric slime. 


O the past and the present are rich with the deeds of men, 
But the future, our future, will be richer still. 

Not with the courage of those who faced death alone 

By the hangman’s noose and the slimy prison cell, 

Not with the gory glory of war but the bright 
Magnificence of peace and brotherhood, 

Where man against man will never have to fight, ° 

But strain his energies for the common good. 


Our heroes will bring the desert prosperity 


With shining canals, and gardens glowing and green, 
They will fertilise the salt marsh, climb the sky 

To explore the planets and the mysertious moon. 

They will grow peaches out of the frozen snows, 


Drill coal without the muscled miners’ sweat, 


Spring clean the cities, span the tempestuous seas, 


Banish the rule of barbwtre and bayonet. 


Their orchestras will play in the sunlit squares, 

And the cities will surge with the bounding gladness of men 
Who can work and live unhampered by deadening fears, 
Whose energy is not sapped by the greed for gain. 


They will be heroes who break the power of disease, 
Who assault the last great bastion of fear, 

Who hurl their hand grenades at selfishness, 

And burn up ignorance with knowledge’s fire. 


Man is the only force that can change the world, 
And in that struggled change transforms himself, _ 
A new man for a new world is rebuilt 

Matching his powers to all his new found wealth. 
He leaves upon the battlefields of time 

The mould of his own power, each victory made _ 
Stands like a rock to mark his triumphant climb, 
And man is made immortal by his deeds. 


by David Martin 


by Cpl. Harold Owen by John Singer 


To the Dead poets of 
the Ist World War 


We are the drivers but you were the driven, 
We are the few but were the too many, 
We are the echoes of your dying songs, 
And if they jar we shall not be forgiven. 


You wrote your pain in hope’s forgotten 
trenches, vil 


Shadows of England’s lovely fields and suns. 


But we have married the deserted wenches, 

And made them full, girls whom you never 
bedded. 

We read them sonnets—for we are your 
brothers— 

At dusk, when rivers pale. Some lines came 
back 

Softly and sad, as if by strangers added. 


We are the drovers but you were the droves. 

Yet we too went to the appointed place, 

Where skull and bones break through the 
laughing face, 

At Malaga or in Sicilian groves. 


There have we matched a question and the 
answer, 
The beat of fear, cantos of burning nights, 
An anapaest of shells and closing eyes; 
The music is the same but not the dancer. 


For we are those who love the strong refrains, 
Who better than the fiddler knows his bars, 
The last cadenza of the falling stars; 

The great finale sings in our veins, 


We are the druids of the promised season, 

Bid by the sleeping whom no sunrise wakes 

To greet for them with sweet and manly 
words 

Their dream, the golden age of rhyme and 


reason. 


So will we greet it. Let my stanzas ring. 
New songs dead poets !,Do you hear us sing? 
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: ., And turns is ma 
Searched in the anguish of the raging guns ' LEBEN ORGAN AE os (8d 


This then dlie Moment 


This then the moment, the joy, the sudden 


Seen from Below 


The marching soldiers lift their heads 


To watch a Spitfire soaring high, capacity, 
Epitome of speed and grace, a growing up, a poverty of time, false face 
A god-like thing that flashes by. of season, 


felt in the fury of love for the people; 
known in the deed, released in the fusion of 


And, suddenly, the road seems harder, 
heart and reason. 


Packs put on a greater weight; 
Each shifts his rifle on his shoulder, 


Born in the need, our private -bliss takes 


Only a wisp of vapour-trail Ls, : ; 

Is left to mark that sudden flight: To-morrow knows us with the breath of 

A misty ribbon that dissolves, LC SE ee a. 

And slowly vanishes from sight. suddenly, instinctively and passionately to 
justice. 


For comradeship will win, we are learning,, 


Across the sea and back again c 
we are learning. 


The fighter-pilots come and go, 

Making their sudden fencer-thrusts 
To spread confusion in the foe. This then the moment, now and all the time. 
The sudden ability for shaping and giving, 


From Europe’s prison camp they find for making and fighting, for singing and 


A welcome waved in every street, striving, 
But still the people strain their ears for turning to the sun in the heart of alt 
To catch the tread of marching feet. the living. 


Bevitage 


Whilst every man fears his neighbour, and has no other defence than his own strength , 
he must live in that perpetual anxiety, which is equally contrary to that happiness, and 
that sedate temper of mind which is required for the search of it. 

The first slep towards the cure of this pestilent evil is for many to join in one body, 
that every one may be protected by the united force of all; and the various talents that men 
possess, may by good discipline, be rendered useful to the whole; as the meanest piece of 
wood or stone, being placed by a wise architect, conduces to the beauty of the most glorious 
building. 

Algernon Sidney, 1680. 


The Municipal Council, meeting for the first time since the deliverance of the city, 
would fail, in its duty if it did not thank its deliverers. .. . This freedom has been purchased 
by the British troops with their blood. . . . 

The people of Lille will not forget, and their Municipal Council declares that the 
strong ties which bind together the French and British Nations shall never be loosed. 

Register of Minutes of the Municipal Council of Lille, 7th November, 1918. 


New Poetry 


by Miles Carpenter 


Illustrations ty Elisabeth Shaw ~ 
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THE QUANTITY OF POETRY AT PRESENT 
being published is very large. The 
amount being written must be tre- 
mendous. This is a sign of a people 
stirring. But so many of these poets are 
only beginning to come out of their 
isolation, still talk to themselves or to 
a tiny circle of rare spirits. 

They are not speaking for or from 
the growing communal consciousness 
of people, a consciousness that is 
beginning to crave for more than 


Patience Strong, Miss Blandish and the » 


popular song. 

In this survey I want to select that 
poetry which can deepen the under- 
standing of people in the real world, 
help us see the real world more clearly, 
as a flash of lightning or an exploding 
bomb momentarily illuminates. I want 
to select that poetry which speaks 
closest to our common experience; the 
experience of soldiers and miners and 
engineers, not the experience of 
esoterics. - 

‘There are several publishers and 
magazine editors who are doing magni- 
ficent work in. showing what our young 
poets are doing. 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE provide attract- 
ive pocket volumes of the work of 
young poets at 2s. 6d. a time. 

- In this series is the work of a lad in 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
6 numbers 3/6; 12 numbers 7/- post free 
POST THIS NOW 
To OUR TIME, 
28/29 Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 
Enclosed please find £.......... fess. 
; months’subscription 
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I wish to take out a subscription for 
a friend as well. Please forward to 


the Pioneers, Emmanuel Litvinoff. 
His book is called The Untried Soldier. 
The name poem is in simple ballad 
form :— 


He was a boy to butcher, builder, baker, 
Learning from every trade a dozen tricks, 
He spent a weekly tanner as a backer, 
And picked up girls at week-ends at the flicks. 


Meantime a hatred growing fast in Europe, 

Prepared to tear his normal life apart, 

Turned death to usual grief, turned time to 
Stop, 

Bring Hitler’s shadow to the loving heart. 


The untrwed soldier, seasoned at Dunkirk, 
After a month of dodging death in France - 
Came back a dazed veteran, to talk 

At night in barracks of the dread advance. 


To-day another Spring rouses his blood, and 
war 

Is flourishing after the bitter winter, 

To end is to begin and this red star 

Shall bring the birthday of a new life sooner. 


These tour stanzas may give an idea 
of how Litvinoff speaks for numbers of 
still frustrated soldiers. _He is also 
capable of a deeper lyrical beauty like 
this :— 


Sleeping I brood over scarred London, 

croon to an empty cradle, then bend 

upon the spires like a lover. I press 

the nipples of St. Pauls; the city now recieves 
my fierce embrace. My lust turns to murder 
for the enemy I cannot reach. 


Here is a poet for us all; a book to 
carry in your boiler suit or battle dress 
pocket. 


There is only one other I would 
like to mention just now in this Rout- 
ledge series. He is Alan Rook, who is 
capable of lines hke:— 


I know the evil in our nature 

Ts our fear of history, our incapacity to suffer 

And our poor cold dread of the crises of the 
Suture, 


—hbut this is still a solitary voice, a 
little apart from the people. 


Of the rest, I want to deal with 
J. F. Hendry (The Bombed Happiness) 
and Morgwenna O’Donnelly (Beauty 
for Ashes) in a special article on the 
New Apocalpyse in a later issue, but 
would mention in passing that the 
anarchic approach of many of these 
young poets towards society seems a 
reflection of weakness, weakness of the 
growing peoples’ movement in this 
country to win them, to satisfy their 
desire for expression, 
writing what we need. 


to get them’ 


WILLIAM MCLELLAN of Glasgow has 
published two books. The first, David 
Martin’s Battlefields and Girls which 
was an attractively produced pamphlet 


' at 9d. Simple selling stuff:— 


I sing of the Gordons, 
Lament to young soldvers 

Who never came back to the land of their kin. 
O Lowland and Highland ! 
On Singapore island 

Your sons fell for freedom and bonny 
Prince Tin. — 


and John Singer in the usual five 
shilling verse volume. John Singer has 
a great deal to say, and a great deal 
of it is worth hearing :— 
Stall small against the powers and the 
panzers. 
Embattled herald with a cure for cancer 
The bloody messenger running hate’s gaunt- 
let, 
I sing of the road’s shrap turn. 
but little of it will find its way 
immediately into factory or unit be- 
cause of the format and price. 
The’same applies to Idris Davies’ 
Angry Summer, published by FABER AND 
FABER at 6s. Here is a poet who 
belongs to a community. A Welsh 
mining village. He writes a series of 
poems that have the same kind of 
unity as the Shropshire Lad, and some of 
the same lyrical quality, and the 
people of that community are brought 
to life at a peak time in the history of 
the village, the General Strike of 1926. 


Here is a poetry that will make all 
small people, workers, shopkeepers, 
village teachers and preachers, feel a 
pride in themselves, feel their relations 
to their fellows. But the price of the 
book will keep the poet away from his 
public. 

John Pudney’s two volumes of poems, 
Dispersal Point and Beyond This Dis- 
regard has been followed by a third, 
South of Forty, published by JOHN LANE 
at 2s. 6d. Many men in the Air Force 
have found these poems of Pudney’s 
express the transient feeling of life in 
the R.A.F. He is a poet you can’t 
classify with any other group. But he 
has a lyrical quality, a simplicity of 
his own that gives him a unique place 
in modern. poetry. There is, too, an 
echo of anonymous balladry:— 

Some say it iswt deep 

But it’s deep enough for me. 
Don’t write no address on my grave 
But the Mediterranean Séa. 


and all con:imon men 


philosophy 


fighting for their world will under- 
stand :— 
Into your hands is this fell weapon laid 
Not for the dark terror, a blind stabbing in 
the shade, 
But for the power, in the ordinary men and 
women, for good. 


This book should be side by side on 


your shelf with Jack Lindsay’s epic of | 


the Commandos Into Action. Here is a 
spate of stuff, gleaned from newspaper 
reports and talks with the participants, 
and though there are lulls and lapses 
in this long poem, some of it is so good, 
so grips you and wrings you, that you 
thank the Lord for it, that it can make 
you feel a little of what it is like to land 
on the coast of Europe against the hate 
of Hitler and liberate the people from 
his yoke. 
Just snatches :— 

Cross the sundering water and stand upright, 
strong and easy under your equipment, 

all the world’s birds yours at a whistle, 
and the girls at the crooking of your finger. 


POST WAR PLANNING 
ALTERNATIVE TO CHAOS 


By Anprew G. Exuior. 1/6 net. By post 1/9 
This thought-stimulating book not only 
outlines a plan for the World of To-morrow, 
but tells you, in simple terms, just what part 
you can and should play. 


WINNING THE PEACE 
By W. W. Warp. 1/6 net. By post 1/9 
Great as is the task of waging and winning 
the war, the task of effecting a really satis- 
factory and lasting peace will be as great, if 
not greater. In this book are offered sugges- 
tions which it is hoped will prove fruitful. 
The solution of post-war difficulties is beyond 
the power of any one man or nation. It can 
only be arrived at by the co-operation of all. 


® ® ® 
TOPICAL! UNUSUAL! TRUE! 


HELL! 1M BRITISH! | 


By A. G. Exuior. 3/6 net. By post 4/- 


ss. . Mr. Elliot’s account of his visit to 
America. is an interesting description of 
varied adventures. At a time when it is a 
matter of paramount importance that British 
and American citizens should really under- 
stand each other’s qualities and deficiencies, 
this frank record of a first visit to the States 
makes an opportune appearance. . . .”’ 


@ a 8 
Simple Psychology for the Layman 


MIND YOUR MIND 

By W. Wetsy. 5/- net. By post 5/6 
Provides au explanation of the principles of 
Psycholog;. The importance of this science 
is obvious and there can be no doubt that 
an understanding of its principles has become 
an essential factor in adult education. 
From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
THORSONS, PUBLISHERS, LTD. 
Dept. 14,91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 
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Vow in the quickening moment of approach 
to danger, 

movements are grooved in hush, and fear is 
yet a stranger, 

fear is known but hidden, a thing on which 
we advance 

behind this darkness of silence, fear 1s the 
cliff of France. 


A fist of darkness hits with squelching light 
Afterwards all my face and chest are wet 
scraped into blood, O is it dazzling night 
or blindness? and the wounds not hurting yet, 
OLGRtSiy GRIST AGU 


Far have I been and much have I seen and 
the earth is a lovely thing 

and. a girl is sweet, and the curl of her 
kiss, and those are the songs to sing, 

but now I know there’s a deeper love that 
never I dare betray, 

comrade O twisted mouth ripped chest 
bloody eyes shot away. 

He has got deep into the feelings of 
those Commandoes. Inio Action 1s 
published by ANDREW DAKERS, LTD., 
at 2s. 6d. 

Finally I want to mention that 
potting shed of young poets, Poetry 
London. Very many of the young 
poets now publishing volumes had 
their chance here. It is beautifully 
produced and has a large circulation for 
a poetry magazine. 

Cyril Connolly locked up in _ his 
Ivory Tower on the Horizon takes his 
stand in the Observer, and makes some 
irrelevant remarks. But -the fact is, 
Tambimuttu is willing to give poetry 
a chance if it is poetry and trying to 
say something. The fact that many of 
the contributors are esoteric and iso- 
lated is not entirely the fault of the 
Editor. 

_ This is what is being written: poems 
out of isolation. 

Poets need to be introduced to a 
great potential audience of ordinary 


people who are finding the present» 


struggle of humanity needs more than 
weapons: it needs an expression of the 
spirit of man. 

And ordinary people need to be 
introduced to published poetry, to 
read, to enjoy, to criticise what they 
don’t like and so help the poet to write. 

In passing I would like to mention 
Philip O’Connor’s simple ‘‘ Explana- 
tion of the Sun to a Child,”’ and Louis 
MeoNeice’s very sensible analysis of a 
pacifist called ‘‘ Bottleneck” who:— 
cannot jostle through 
ihe permanent bottleneck of his high- 

mindedness. 

Those who are beginning to find 
poetry means something to them should 
buy ‘* Poetry London.” It is published 
by Ivor Nicholson & Watson at 2s. 

Herbert Corby’s War Sonnets and 


| BIS 


> 


Alun Lewis’s *‘ In Hospital Poona’ 
are more objective poems; with some 
depth of thought. Poetry London also 
contains a whole flood of anonomous 
poems very reminiscent of George 
Barker and this evokes from the 
Editor a note in the introduction on the 
birth of an anonymous tradition. I 
agree with him that poetry began with 
anonymous people. But we cannot 
create an anonymous tradition. It 
creates itself. Certainly this anonymous 
contributor isn’t creating one but 
merely hiding his name. 


Miusie and Society 


reviewed by Christian Darnton 


‘REPRINT FROM THE ORIGINAL 
1938 American edition of Elie Sieg- 
meister’s Music and Society (WMA 1s.) is 
a most welcome addition to the Keynote 
Series, and will provide an admirable 
Sunday afternoon’s reading. It is 
packed with facts and references to 
sources of information. 

‘“'The history of music,” says the 
author, ‘‘ has been gone over with a 
fine tooth-comb to determine the 
individual facts. .. . Yet because music 
has been investigated as though it were 
unrelated to the broad currents of 
history and developed on its own, out 
of artistic motives alone; because it has 
been studied in isolation from the 
general course of social and human 
development, musical history has been 
made to appear . . . as a succession of 
remarkable individuals, geniuses, who 


‘evolved everything out of their inner 
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consciousness. . . . 

The irreconcilable conflicts of opinion 
to which this idealistic approach has led 
the majority of ‘‘ critics’ is, one would 
think, in itself an indictment of the 
talse method they have used. Siegmeis- 
ter here attempts to provide satisfying 
answers to such questions which have 
hitherto puzzled the professional and 
the layman. 

It would be too much to expect that 
within the narrow compass of fifty 
pages this ambition has been fully 
realised. My opinion is that if you start 
off with some measure of agreement, 
you will applaud the book; if you are 
open-minded or sceptical, your interest 
and enthusiasm to learn more will be 
stimulated; but if you are a bone- 
headed opponent, it is probable that 
you will remain unconvinced. But in 
this last case, it is more than likely that 
you will be impervious to all arguments. 

However, if you believe that you are 
never too old to learn, it is well worth 
reading. I go so far as to hope, in fact, 
that the attention of Mr. Ernest New- 
man will be drawn to it. 


Mozart: Duets-from ‘‘ The Magic Flute” 


and “* Don Giovanm.’ Dennis Noble 
(baritone) and Gwen Catley (soprano) 
with the Halle Orchestra. (H.M.V. 
B 9338.) 


Miaskovskv: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. David Oistrakh with Lenin- 
grad State Orchestra, conducted by 
A. V. Gauk. (Decca X 272-6.) 


Mozart: Horn Concerto No. 4 in E Flat, 
Kk 495. Dennis Brain with the Halle 
Orchestra. (Col: DX 1123-4.) 
Bach: Praeludium from Sonata No. 6 and 
Air from Suite in D. Yehudi Menuhin 
(violin). (H.A4.V. DB 6156.) 


Schubert-Menuhin: Ave Maria and 
Dvorak-Kreisler: Negro Spiritual Melody. 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin). (H.M.V. 
DB 6158.) ys 


Verdi: ‘‘ Ah! Fors ¢ lui?” from “* La 
Traviata.” Gwen Catley (soprano) 
with the Halle Orchestra. (H.AM.V. 
C 3358.) 


Five Czech Folk-songs. Jarmila Novotna 
(soprano) with Jan Masaryk (piano). 
WI ALY; DB G)57.) 


Borodin: Symphony No. 2 in B Minor. 
Halle Orchestra conducted by Con- 
stant Lambert. (Col. DX 1125-8.) 


Young arr. Lane Wilson: ‘‘ Phyllis has 
such charming graces”? and Elgar: ‘‘ Is 
she not passing fair?” David Lloyd 
(tenor) with Gerald Moore (piano). 


irresponsibility 


e 


on Reeord 


by T. H. 


ARE THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANIES ALIVE 
to their great responsibilities? Now 
and again the reviewer of recorded 
music comes across a disc that makes 
him wonder if any motive, other than 
that ,of immediate monetary gain, 
prompted its appearance in the monthly 
list. Possibly the greatest of the three 
main responsibilities that must be faced 


squarely by those who produce records’ 


is the duty towards posterity. Though 


this makes a tempting subject for‘dis- 


‘ cussion, IT am concerned this month 


with the other two, responsibility to 
the record-buying public and towards 
the artists under contract to the various 
companies. 

Two fine artists, Gwen Catley and 
Dennis Noble, have given us a record 
of two of Mozart’s most lovely duets, 
but the record proves to be a great 
disappointment. The singers are not 
at their best, the performance is lifeless 
and even the orchestra is not up to thé 
usual Halle standard. I had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this record with Miss 


Catley and found out that the session: 


had taken place in the early morning, 
when, as every amateur or professional 
singer knows, no voice is up to much, 
moreover there had been a strenuous 
session the night before. This surely is 
not good enough ! It is fair neither to 
the gramophiles who expect their 
favourites to be at their best, nor to the 
artists. whose reputations may suffer 
untold harm through an issue like this 
one. 
fewer new records, but it is no excuse 
for this sort of careless recording: 

On the credit side there is Decca’s 
splendid issue of Miaskovsky’s Violin 
Concerto, wonderfully played by Pro- 
fessor David Oistrakh. The work 
should appeal to most, it is original 
without ever being particularly modern 
in style and the solo instrument. is 
wonderfully served. Technically, it is 
easily the best recording we have yet 
had from the Soviet Union. 

Dennis Brain shows himself to be a 
worthy son of our greatest horn player, 
his performance of Mozart’s Fourth 
Horn Concerto is a most sparkling 
effort (it sounds quite effortless), and 
it gives us a first recording of a most 
charming work. 4 

Yehudi Menuhin’s two discs 
both outstanding, one good, the other 
bad. The unaccompanied Bach pre- 


Jude is quite the finest thing he has 


ever recorded. I for one cannot recall 
having ever heard a finer example of 
violin playing at its very best. Of the 
other record, the less said the better. 

Gwen Catley’s singing of ‘‘ Ah! 
Fors e lui?” is a triumph of this fine 
singer, this record incidentally was 
made ‘‘ the night before the morning 
after,” and the difference in quality is 
astonishing. 

Space forbids to do more than just 
mention a fine record of Czech folk- 
songs, sung by Jarmila Novotna, famous 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
New York, and accompanied by For- 
eign Minister Jan Masaryk; a brilliant 
new recording of Borodin’s 2nd Sym- 
phony and two delightful songs from 
David Lloyd. 


The shortage of shellac means - 


are: 


DIGEST 


The Case for Loeal 
Culture by Norman Swallow 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY AND IN OUR 
Forces overseas ‘there are at the present 
time large numbers of young people 
who are putting pen to paper for the 
first’ time in their lives and: sending 
their first literary efforts to the editors 
of the established magazines. 

They are new writers: a year ago 
they never thought of writing. Two, 
three, four years ago they were at 
school. But now they are beginning to 
see what the war is about; they are 
beginning to sense who caused it and 
they are beginning to see why they are 
now called upon to sacrifice everything 
they’ve got and all the other things 
they eventually hoped to get. 

They get ten days’ leave every nox 
and then; or they come home from the 
factory and take out a piece of paper; 
or they sit in the desert sand and pull a 
N.A.A.F.I. notebook from their pockets. 

And they begin to write. 

In London the editors of the fashion- 


MUSIC 
SPEAKS 


CONCERT by CHOIRS 
of THE W.M.A. and 
UNITY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by 
DAVID ELLENBERG 


Programme includes : 


Branenburg 
Concerto No.5 - Bach 


Ballad of Heroes - Britten 
Piano Concerto - Shostakovitch 
Britain’s Part - - Bush 


Ten Little Housewives 
Burbeck 


CONWAY HALL, OCT. 23rd, 6.30 p.m. 
Tickets 3s. & 2s. from 
WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSN. 
9, GREAT NEWPORT STREET, W.C.2 
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able magazines read the manuscripts. 
Sometimes they write a pleasant letter 
to the new author. Sometimes they 
even publish a néw poem or essay or 
story. But usually the manuscripts are 
returned with a printed rejection slip. 


INSPIRATION THERE 


That young men and women should 
receive rejection slips is indeed nothing 
new. There are always young writers 
who think they are far better than they 
ever could be. But never have so many 
young people written so much. 

I have been in the Army for some 
time, and I have seen them: love 
poems, political pleas, short stories, 
even a novel here and there. And it 
isn’t very difficult to understand either. 
For now the inspiration is there; now 
there is something to write about. 

It is not enough merely to write in 
a vacuum. Every writer worth any- 
thing at all must have a public. He 
has something to say: he says it. Now 
he wants someone to hear him. 

And what happens ? A rejection slip. 
‘Then perhaps another, and another. 
In the end he gets tired: he stops 
writing. He concludes that no one 
will hear him, that no one wants to 
hear him. 

He becomes cynical. He retains his 
anger but loses his hope. And we can’t 
build up a peoples’ literature on'a 


negation, even though the negation be 


politically true. 

The fault is not that of the editors. 
They must maintain a high standard. 
Since they work within a capitalist 
framework they must somehow make 
a living, even at the expense of the 
unknown writer. And-in any case the 
majority of new writers don’t write 
well enough to appear in a national 
periodical. 


THE SOLUTION 


The: solution seems to me to lie in 
the local culture. In the local maga- 
zine, the local drama, local music. A 
poem that is not good enough for a 
national weekly will probably be good 
enough for a little magazine published 
in a small town, read by local people, 
edited and published locally. 

I know that this will work because I 
have taken part in a similar scheme 
myself. School magazines succeed, 
magazines succeed in. Army units. 
They will succeed anywhere—if the 
communa} unit is sufficiently  self- 
conscious. And the effect on the new 
writer is enormous. Not only does he 
see his name in print but he feels 
encouraged to write more, to go on 

- writing. - 
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He becomes enthusiastic and _ his 
enthusiasm spreads. His friends begin 
to see writing in a new light. No longer 
is it the privilege of the educated, no 
longer are writers’men with peculiar 
forms of genius and even more pecuilar 
eccentricities. ; 

The plain fact stares them in the 
face: the young chap in the next street 
has written a story that has appeared 
in print. 

The more practice a writer gets, the 
more encouragement he gets the 
better he becomes and the quicker he 
develops. Eventually it should be 
possible for our national magazines to 
be fed from a vast pool of smaller local 
periodicals. And the writer will be 
developed instead of strangled at birth. 

What is true of the magazine is true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the drama. If 
anything it is even more true. A play 
can be produced by a dozen people in 
any parish hall at a cost of only a few 
pounds. 

Plays are not produced very often 
in this way because of royalties. But 
if the actors wrote their own plays there 


would be no royalties. And the only - 


way for a young dramatist to find out 
his own faults is to see his plays acted 
on_a stage: he will get nowhere by 
submitting play after play to all the 
famous producers. For the economics 
of the theatre are even more destructive 
to young talent than the economics of 
publishing. 


THEY NEED TIME 


If we-are to have a peoples’ culture 
it will have to begin from the bottom 
and not from the top. There are 
enough writers already. They have 
ideas and aims and hopes. All they 
need is time in which to develop and 
the encouragemént that will allow 
them to go on writing. We can all give 
them the time and the encouragement. 

It is an opportunity that has never 
presented itself before and may never 
do so again. Let us begin from the 
bottom and build our peoples’ culture 
from the right end. For the alternative 
to a peoples’ culture is the culture of a 
few. And that, as most of us know, is 
worse than having no culture at all. 


American Amateur 


Theatre Agreement 
by RV.B. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST GRIEVANCES OF 
the amateur actor, the late release of 
Broadway hits, for amateur production, 
has been settled by an agreement 
reached between the National Theatre 


Conference and the League of New 
York Theatres. 

National Theatre Conference has a 
membership of about 100 non-profes+ 
sional groups and it is estimated that it 
could guarantee about 65,000 dollars a 
year as performance royalties and as 
much as 10,000 dollars for a single 
play—-a bargaining weapon as sweet 
as a pair of knuckle dusters in a bar- 
parlour fight. Conference had already 
demonstrated its power by commission- 
ing ‘‘ Eve of St. Mark ” from Maxwell 
Anderson and ‘‘ Jim Dandy” from 
William Saroyan. Both plays were 
widely produced by amateur societies. 

Entertainment moguls saw a time 
coming when nation-wide amateur 
distribution would outbid them fo 
front-rank theatre writers. . 

Round table confabulations led to a 
clearing of the air on both sides and at 
least one important decision—the 
release of Broadway hits while still 
current, and before they have played 
the road. 

Professional contentions that local 
amateur productions. lowered touring 
receipts were proved ill-founded by 
National Theatre Conference citing 
the case of the touring ‘‘ Arsenic and 
Old Lace,’ which played a capacity 
return engagement in Seattle concur- 
rently with the local little theatre’s 
presentation of the play. 

Under this agreement. ‘‘ Rebecca ”’ 
has been released for amateur presenta- 
tion even before its New York premiere. 
Other plays covered are ‘‘ Arsenic and 
Old Lace,” and the Katherine Cornell 
acting version of ‘‘ The Three Sisters.” 

One important effect of this agree- 
ment must be the establishment of 
National Theatre Conference’s right to 
bargain for the entire non-professional 
movement of the U.S.A. President of 
Conference is Lee Norvelle, head of the 
drama department of Indiana Univer- 
sity. It is estimated that between 
300,000 and 500,000 performances of ' 
some 150,000 to 250,000 productions 
are given every year by amateurs in the. 
United States. Royalties amount ot 
between 4,000,000 dollars and 
5,000,000 dollars annually. 

Although the war has created terrific 
casting problems for non-professional 
theatres activity has increased. 

Part of this increase is due to the 
shows given to the Forces and on 
account of this many new groups have 
been formed while only a handful 
have been disbanded. 

It is thought there is not a single 
community in the entire country with- 
out some form of dramatic activity 
usually .a solidly founded group pre- 
senting at least three or four produc- 
tions annually. 


| Literature 


Pope as a Radical ? by john Manifold 


ROUGHLY SPEAKING THERE ARE THREE 
opinions of Alexander Pope current 
to-day. The commonest is probably 
the one you were taught at school: 
* Pope was a very clever man and a 
Predtwnatout NOL A PORT. and 
therefore need not be read for exams.” 
Next there is the view of Miss Sitwell, 
who with far more justice praises him 
as the superb master of poetic form, 
rhythm, texture and imagery, but 
manages to ignore the fact that he 
wrote social satires. 

And then there is the view which I 
am upholding; namely that Pope was 
both an excellent technician and a 
man with a lot of remarks on society 
to make, which are as true now as they 
ever were. And incidentally Byron 
agrees with me. 

Born a Roman Catholic, and suffer- 
ing under the legal disabilities attached 
to that religion in those days; a victim 
of some sort of infantile paralysis which 
made him a cripple; and having always 
with him the haunting sense of social 
inferiority and insecurity, he never had 
any encouragement towards optimism, 
and he quickly developed a passionate 
sense of critical curiosity about the 
society of his time. 

His earliest poems are melodious but 
unimportant, as he admitted in later 
life; already their technique is amazing. 
Itis from one of his pastorals that Handel 
took the words of one of his loveliest 
2irs = 

Where’er you walk, cool gales shall 

fan the glade, 

Trees where you sit shall crowd into 

a shade; 

Where’er you tread, the blushing 

flowers shall rise, 

And all things flourish where you 

turn your eyes. 

But turning to the more fascinating 
world of contemporary men and women 
he astonished London with the hght- 
hearted brilliance and airy satire of 
“The Rape of the Lock,” and_ the 
more savage and purposeful ‘” Dun- 
ciad,” in which as Lytton Strachey says, 
‘he perfected the art of embalming 
a numbskullin an epigram.” This is 


all text book stuff, and I haven’t the 
space to discuss it in, much as I should 
like to. 
SOCIAL GRITICISM 
The poems where his social criticism 
is keenest are the Satires imitated from 
Horace and the Prologue and Epi- 
logues thereto appended, and_ the 
Epistles to his friends. Here for example 
is a snippet from his Epistle on the Use 
of Riches, which is cast in dialogue 
form :— 
B. What nature wants, commodious 
gold bestows; 
*Tis thus we eat the bread another 


SOWS. 

P. But how unequally bestowed, 
observe; 
"Tis thus we revel, while the 


sowers starve: 

What nature wants (a phrase I 
much distrust) 

Extends to luxury, extends to 
OR Oo 

B. It (1.e., money) raises armies in a 
nation’s aid. 

P.. But, bribes \a 
land’s betrayed. 
In vain may heroes fight and 
patriots rave 
If secret gold saps on from knave 
to knave. 

That was not written in June, 1940, 
but by the hammer! it should have 
been. 

What riches give us let us then 

inquire: 

Meat fire and clothes. What more ? 
Meat clothes and fire. 

Isvthis’so little... 

Perhaps you think the poor might 

have their part: 

Bond damns the poor and_ hates 

them from his heart. 

The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a 

rule 

That every man in want is knave or 

fool. 

** God cannot love,” says Blunt with 

tearless eyes, 

Lhe paasretchy, dae 

piously denies, 


senate, and the 


starves >’>—and 


matter of 
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While the good bishop with a 
meeker air 
Admits (and leaves) thin Provi- 


Cence scare. dais 

Yet to be just to these poor men of 

pelf 

Rach does but hate his neighbour as 

himself, 

Picturing the mad waste and expense 
of a nobleman in building a luxurious 
country house, Pope predicts its ruin 
and the turning over of its grounds to 
useful farmland :— 

Another age shall see the golden eat 

Imbrown the slope and nod on the 

parterre 5 

Deep harvests bury all his pride had 

planned 

And laughing 

land. 

Seldom has a better picture of the 
early merchant princes been painted 
than in this passage :— 

Their country’s wealth our mightier 

misers clrain, 

Or cross, to plunder provinces, the 

main: 

The rest, some farm the poor-box. 

some the pews 

Some keep assembles, and would 

keep the stews, 

While with the silent growth of ten 

per cent. 

In dirt and darkness hundreds stink 

content. 


Ceres re-assume the 


CONTEMPT 
His contempt and dislike of the 
sycophants and parasites at Court pro- 
vokes one of the most justly famous of 
his similes, in which he represents them 
as hogs living on cach other’s dung. 
The other partner in this dialogue 
cries :—- 
This filthy simile, this beastly line 
Quite turns my stomach ! 
P. So does flattery mine. 
And all these courtly civet-cats can 
vent, i 
Perfume to you, to ine is excrement. 
To Pope, satire was a weapon to 
use in the cause of truth and justice: 
how highly he thought of the satirist’s 
job may be seen in the epilogue to the 
Satires :— 
F. You’re strangely proud. 
P. So proud, I’m not a slave, 
So impudent, I own myself no 
knave, 
So odd, my country’s ruin makes 
me grave. 
Yes, I ain proud: I must be proud 
to see 
Men not alraid of God afraid of 
eee 
Sate from the iaw, the pulpit and 
the throne, 
Yet touched 
ridicule alone. 


and 


shamed by 
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O sacred weapon left for truth’s 
defence, 
Sole dread of 
insolence 
Reverent I touch thee, but with 
honest zeal 
To rouse the watchmen 
public aveal: vin. 5 
Ye tinsel insects whom a court 
maintains 
That counts your beauties only 
by your stains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o’er the eye 
of day, 
The muse’s wing shall brush you 
all away: 
All His Grace preaches, all His 
Lordship sings, 
All that makes saints of queens an 
gods of kings... . 

Yes, the last pen for Freedom 
let me draw 
When Truth stands trembling on 
the edge of Law. 
Here, last of Britons, let 
names be read: 
Are none, none living? let me 
praise the dead; 
And for that cause which made 
their fathers shine, 
Fall by the votes of their degener- 
ate line. 

I have lugged a little volume of 
Pope over half Africa with me, and he 
has never failed to amuse, interest and 
delight me. [ thought [ knew every 
line he had written that was worth 
re-reading, and [’m delighted to say I 
was wrong. 

Recently [ ploughed through the 
Essay on Man once more, and among 
the brilliant passages and the dreary 
flatness of much of it I found one 
couplet which I had never met and 
Which I shall not easily forget. Pope 
contemplating bees and ants ponders: 

“‘ How these incommon all their goods 

bestow 

And Anarchy 

know.” 

Pope as a radical ? Pope as a liber- 
tarian socialist ! 


folly, vice and 


of the 
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without Confusion 


- Competition 


August Result 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING ABOUT 
words for a song is that they can be 
sung. That sounds a truism but seeing 
the ‘*new words for Lillibullero ” 
asked for in our August competition, I 
can't help feeling that this fact has 
been overlooked. 


One competitor asks us to sing for the 
chorus :— 

Brilain’s coming; Here come the allies: 
Hear our oath which honoured shall be. 
Trust us comrades; justice wails you. 

All who fight with us shall surely be free. 

In song writing syllables must fit the 
notes, and the accent must not fall on 
weak words. 

That’s why Una Brandon Jones wins 
with her version Carry On London, 
which in spite of a few weaknesses is 
singable and contains a good idea well 
expressed. 

Special mention also goes to ** Pro- 
testant Boy,” who has some really fine 
words especially the chorus:— 

Leaves of Autumn, leaves of slutumn 

Turning already to yellow and red; 

Before were much older or weather gets 
colder 

We'll tuck up the Nazis le sleep with the 
dead. 

There were many other good lines in 
the other entries, such as:— 

Flitler’s the quarry, we are the hunt, 
Earth him by starting a real second front. 

Here is the winning entry:— 


CARRY ONV LON DOS 


London’s a lown of which we are proud. 
Carry on London, year after year. 
Thundering traffic, rush hour crowd 

Carry on London, cloudy or clear. 


— Hurly burly, 


Shoppers oul early, 

Nights al the pictures, days al the oo; 
Big Ben, Leicester Square, 

Or the Hampstead Heath Fair, 

Carry on London, all the year through ! 


Lights are turned down, boys called away. 
Carry on London, London ot war. : 
Girls go to work on munitions all day, 
Carry on London, just as before. 

Sirens sounding, 

Gunfire resounding, 

Fingers may tremble, but hearts are still bold; 
Families scattered 

And homes torn and shattered, 

Carry on London, London of old ! 


New Competition 
Reportage 


A GREAT NUMBER OF PEOPLE HAVE 
changed their jobs during the 
war. Write no more than 800 
words about your first day in 
your new job. Prizewinning 
pieces will be run in our Re- 
portage feature. 
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